




















OPENING UP 











_ profit-minded publishers 

have made the 

BLUE STREAK COMET 

the largest selling 

composing machine in the world! 











FASTEST, SIMPLEST, : 











MOST ECONOMICAL 
STRAIGHT LINE MACHINE : 
EVER MADE! 





(+ LINOTYPE - ) 


Set in Linotype Gothic No, 20 
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The Elrod 


This efficient equipment meets the strip material requirements of the 





modern composing room for consistent performance and the production 
of an abundance of high quality leads, slugs, rule and base material, 


available when your compositors need it. The examples shown below 


ITER EE 


suggest the wide variety and thickness (1l-point to 36-points) of the 





product to be had from one single Elrod machine. They also indicate 





why so many outstanding printing and publishing plants have made 
the Elrod the basis of their strip material supply, assuring an ample 


quantity at all times, and expediting the entire production program. 








The Elrod is simple in design and mechanism, and produces material 
in one continuous strip of metal, cooled and solidified under pressure. 
It affords the utmost in dependable service, with moderate operating 


costs and upkeep expense. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Set in members of the Ludlow Karnak family 
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A PRESTIGE PAPER FOR ALL-PURPOSE USE... 
NOW MADE IN THIS COMPLETE SELECTION OF POPULAR ITEMS 


WESTON BOND — WHITE AND 5 COLORS...A proud product of one of America’s oldest and 
most famous papermaking families. Expertly made for extra value from selected new rag clippings 
. - in white and five appealing colors and in a complete range of sizes and weights. 


WESTON OPAQUE BOND... The utmost in brightness, whiteness and opacity for striking letterheads 
and printed or lithographed pieces. Recommended wherever extra opacity and brilliance are desired 
or for light weight without show-through. 


WESTON BOND—LITHO FINISH... All the quality and character of a fine 25% rag bond... plus a smooth, 
soft, flat vellum finish especially suitable for fast production of crisp, clean lithographed impressions, 


ENVELOPES WITH “GRIP-QUIK” SEALING GUM...U. S. Envelope Company’s famous ‘‘Grip-Quik” 
adhesive insures instant, permanent sealing with com- 
plete freedom from curling, warping or premature 


sticking . . . without sacrificing the appearance or 
printing and writing qualities of Weston Bond. F 0 IN BON) 


Sex Pay Ask Your Weston Distributor For The New WESTON BOND Sample Book. 25% RA C co 
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Washington, Not Albion 


Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER: 

I greatly enjoyed Paul Fisher’s ar- 
ticle, ‘‘Deepdene: The Last Summer,” 
in your August issue. I should like to 
call your attention, however, to an 
error in the caption under the illustra- 
tion of Goudy inking a form on an iron 
hand press. The press illustrated is 
not an Albion press, as stated, but a 
Washington hand press. It is true that 
Goudy used an Albion press, once in 
the possession of William Morris, at 
Deepdene, but the press he used at the 
Anderson Galleries was evidently not 





. but he also owned an English Albion 


an Albion. The toggle joint action of 
the Albion differed from that of the 
Washington, and the spring of the Al- 
bion was enclosed in the head, not ex- 
posed on both sides as in the Wash- 
ington press. 

I enclose a photograph of a cut of 
the Albion taken from Jacobi’s Print- 
ing, London, 1890. 

—Jacob Kainen, Curator, Division of 

Graphic Arts. 


It's Washington Again 
Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER: 
When the August issue of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER arrived, we found it, as 
(Continued on Page 85) 
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printing costs less for 


Libbey- Owens - Ford... 






.- thanks to the revolutionary economy 


of (cicclidated Enamel Papers 





By the time plate glass has passed all the 
inspections required at Libbey-Owens-Ford, 
it’s as flawless as advanced manufacturing 
methods can make it. But the job of picturing 
such perfection in printed sales materials is 
a real challenge to the finest paper. 

For years the only papers of suitable qual- 
ity for LibbeyeOwens-Ford booklets, ad re- 
prints and other printed sales aids were old 
style, premium-priced enamels. Today, Con- 
solidated Enamel Papers provide the same 


A 


fine printed results at a saving of 15 to 25%. 

This economy is the direct result of the 
revolutionary papermaking method pioneered 
by Consolidated. As a printer, you will ap- 
preciate the way it can help you quote lower 
estimates and turn out your finest jobs for less. 

We suggest you compare Consolidated 
Enamel Papers with any enamel paper you 
are now using. Your Consolidated paper 
merchant will be glad to furnish trial sheets 


without obligation. 


ENAMEL 
PAPERS 


PRODUCTION GLOSS e MODERN GLOSS e FLASH GLOSS 


©CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER COMPANY © Makers of Consoweld—decorative and industrial laminates 


Main Offices: Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin ® Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Finest enamel paper 
quality at lower cost 

is the direct result of | 
the enameling method 
which Consolidated 
pioneered. Operating as a 


- part of the papermaking 


machine, it eliminates 
many costly steps still 
required by other 
papermakers and 
produces highest quality 
paper, simultaneously 
enameled on both 


sides, in.a single 
high-speed operation. 
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leadership 
is our 
heritage 


SA BINGHAM SON MFC 


daily serves printers in 31 states 

















With 19 modern factories making rollers 
for use today on today’s presses .. . 


And over 5 generations of top-flight service 
to the printing industry .. . 


Our reward is the faith of thousands of 
American printers who swear by 

Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. rollers 
and our ability to deliver 


“The Right Roller— Right Away!” 


WE ARE NOW MAKING 


COMPOSITION ROLLERS FOR 


SAM'L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. WINTER USE 


MANUFACTURERS OF SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS TO THE 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 


FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 


Atlanta 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Dallas 

Des Moines 
Detroit 
Houston 
Indianapolis 
Kalamazoo 
Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
Oklahoma City 





Let us serve you too! 


There’s a factory Pittsburgh 
near you. St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Springfield, O. 
Tampa, Fla. 


MAKERS OF arusser- on. MELTABLE- FABRIC-COVERED + ROTOGRAVURE OFFSET» COMPOSITION - VARNISH-LAcaueR- Grainne ROLLERS 
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Yot few printers or lithographers have the 


instruments with which to duplicate the scientific tests conducted at the 
Nekoosa-Edwards laboratories. But we do invite you to judge Nekoosa 
Bond with a few simple tests of your own. Try folding a sheet. Nekoosa Bond 
can take it. Erase on it—type on it—-write on it—and you'll appreciate the 
splendid surface-sized finish. Letterpress or offset—for letterheads and 
most other office stationery—you can’t buy more satisfaction in a paper. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wisconsin. 
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The new and Improved 


iler 25-4 


Cutter and Creaser 


Heavy e Faster « New Construction 


Thirteen hundred pounds heavier than the original 
machine. Two hundred and fifty impressions per hour 
faster. The cylinder, bed, sideframes and wayframes are 
of new and heavier design. New metallurgy and engineering 
refinements have been used in the heavier bed driving 
mechanism. The bed is now made of high alloy iron 
instead of aluminum alloy. The Cutter and Creaser 

is basically new throughout yet retains the proven 
principles of its predecessors. Write for literature. 





miller 


printing machinery co. 
pittsburgh, pennsylvania 
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It’s a Trick of the Traaeaes Wr \ 
he 






Where standard drilling jobs are regularly re- 
ordered, a fixed gage will eliminate re-setting 
and assure an exact duplicate every time. The 
bar and necessary stops are in one piece... 
gage takes less than a half-minute to attach. . 
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but it’s no trick to do all this with a... 


allenge Url 












Style E 
Challenge 
Paper Drill 





















Standard 
lot 











equipment pays off! That’s right. You needn’t be a 

magician to get the advantages Challenge drills give 

you. 

® Power to drill through 2 inch lift of stock 

© Two columns on head to prevent side play 

® Positive action foot pedal 

® Non-slip, automatic trip gage 

® Natural handling operation, no back tracking 

® One setting only of back gage and guides for 
drilling and slotting. 

There are nine Challenge models — all available 

with slotting and cornering attachments. Operated 

by hydraulic, foot or hand power. Get details and 


















prices now! 687 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 
Office, Factories Over 50 Years 
and Show Room: ie in Service of 
Grand Haven, Mich. the Graphic Arts 














TRADE-MARK ® DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Expense Account 
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and 


14c¢ may put you in the black! 


EVERY LETTER you send has an 
expense account involving postage, 
letterhead and envelope cost, and 
clerical time. 


Postage can’t be changed. 
Clerical time may be averaged on 


your books at a fixed figure. 


But a slight alteration in the small- 
est charge of all—the cost of letter- 
head and envelope—may change a 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


losing letter into one that does the 
job and makes a profit. 

Actually, a single letterhead and 
envelope printed on Howarp Bonp 
doesn’t add as much as a half-cent 
over the price of less attractive papers. 
The additional cost is considerably 
less than that—yet it buys the char- 
acter, the quality, the snap and “feel,” 
that attract attention and create 
favorable impressions. 


Looked at in this way, there doesn’t 
seem to be any good excuse for de- 
priving your business of the benefits 
of Howarp Bonn .. . for letterheads, 
and for other business printing. So 
why not ask your printer or paper 
distributor to show you‘ Howarp 
Bonp . . . the nation’s business paper. 


PRINTERS! This message appears in adver- 
tising magazines read by your customers. 


HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard, Bond 


Companion Lines: Howard Ledger * Howard Mimeograph ‘rn 


“The Nation’s a 


joe, 


Business Paper’’ 


Howard Writing ¢ Howard Posting Ledger 

















the Art Director 


...@ partner in productive advertising 


A blank pad, pastels, a T-square, an 
idea...and a lifetime of learning what 
makes people read a printed page the 
way they do. With this equipment the 
art director worries out the blueprint 
for printed selling. Layout...and the 
art director’s companion problem, the 
purchase of artwork that’s right for 
the job .. . subtly directs the reader 
to look, to see, to want, to buy. 


PAPER is an “art director” too. The 
right paper, like the right artwork and 
the right placement of headline and 
copy, implements the power of the 
words. For this reason, selection of 
paper is the concern of many art de- 
partments. And more art directors are 
saying “Put it on Maxwell Offset” 
than ever before. 

Maxwell Offset’s seven finishes in 
white and three tints provide the va- 


Pe rita, 


This series of salutes to “Partners in Productive Advertis- 
ing” is illustrated by distinguished faculty members of 
The Famous Artists’ Course, Inc., Westport, Connecticut. 
This study of an art director is the work of Robert Fawcett. 


riety an art director so often requires. 
The care and modern methods with 
which Maxwell Offset is made guaran- 
tees printers and lithographers the kind 
of reproduction that faithfully adver- 
tises their own skill. With uniformity 
of strength, finish, ink consumption, 
whiteness and of color conformity, 
Maxwell Offset daily cements its 
position with art directors as the best 
“silent” partner an advertiser can have. 


Maxwell 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. / Maxwell Paper Company Division, Franklin, Ohio Offset 
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This is the press 
that has made small 


ie forms printing profitable 


in hundreds of plants. 
It turns nuisance jobs into 
money makers. Let us show you 


the figures to prove it. 



































Davidson 


Dust 


% Does both offset and letterpress printing 


% Handles sheets 3" x 5" to 10" x 14" at 
5000 an hour 


% Has automatic suction pile feeder with 
double sheet eliminator 


% Accurate register—positive stripping 


Ask for a Demonstration 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
1044-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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“SPHEREKOTE” TYMPANS SOLVE &) PRESSROOM PROBLEMS 
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ONIONSKIN 


<<ooror 


CONVENTIONAL 
TYMPAN STATIC BUILDS UP— 
CAUSES PAPER TO 


CLING TO PACKING 


IMPRESSION 
CYLINDER 











PLATE CYLINDER 


~ 
ee 
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ONIONSKIN 


toate 





“SPHEREKOTE” 
15D TYMPAN NO STATIC! 
PAPER PASSES 
THROUGH TO DELIVERY 





IMPRESSION 
CYLINDER 














CHARGE OF STATIC builds up during press run— 
causes onionskin to cling to press packing. Sticking and 
piling-up result. 


Get rid of troublesome static on onionskin paper jobs 
—and see how production problems vanish! With 
“SPHEREKOTE” Tympans on your presses, the static 
charged paper can’t pile up or jam on the impression 
cylinder causing press stops. The smooth glass-bead 
surface of these Engineered Top Sheets does not permit 
the stock to cling to the press packing. 

And—those tough perforating jobs run off quickly and 
easily when you use “SPHEREKOTE” Tympans. 
Metal shims are eliminated—lets you set perforating 
rules type high, and right next to type. 

: Put “SPHEREKOTE” Tympans on your presses 
and beat the static problem! You'll do better printing— 
with fewer press stops—and every job will be a success! 
Fill out the coupon below for sample swatches and 
complete information. 





WRITE TODAY FOR SWATCHES AND PRICES 


' Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. Dept. AP 41 
St. Paul 6, Minn. . 


‘(D Send, swatches and price list 
(FD Send name of my nearest supplier 
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GLASS SURFACE of “SPHEREKOTE” Tympan re- 
duces static at the impression cylinder—onionskin strips 
clean from the packing; clinging eliminated! 














USE THIS CHART FOR SELECTING “SPHEREKOTE” TYMPANS 
PAPER PRESS PROBLEMS SOLVED TYPE 
COATED Flaking, Embossing, Register 17C 
LABEL Static, Long Runs, Accuracy 17C 
BOND Hardness, Ink Drying, Perforating | 15D 
Static, Perforating, “Jogging” in 
ONIONSKIN | delivery 15D 
Carbon “Pick-Off", Perforating, 
CARBON | Static 15D 























“ENGINEERED TOP SHEETS” 





MPAN COVERS 














Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., St. Paul 6, Minn., also makers of ‘‘Spherekote”’ Brand Frisket Papers, ‘‘3M’’ Brand Sensitized 


Aluminum Photo-Offset Plates, “Scotch” Brand Pressure- sensitive Tapes, * 


“Scotch” Sound Recording Tape, ‘‘Underseal’’ Rubberized Coating, ‘‘Scotchlite’”’ 


Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Safety-Walk” Non-slip Surfacing, ‘3M’ Abrasives, ‘‘3M”’ Adhesives. General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co., International Division, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Canadian Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Canada. 
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MIEHLE V-50 


ERIICAL 


The Vertical will handle more than 90% of all jobs in 
the average printing plant. It will produce them better, faster, 
more economically than any other job press. Thousands of printers 
have learned that a Vertical—the most profitable press in the plant 
—will pay for itself in a surprisingly short time. Find out how easy 
it is to own a Vertical and increase your production and profits. 


Write now for Booklet CV-50 
MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 8, Illinois 


Raho in 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 96 of a Series 


aa At one of the 
Mex-R-Co plants, 
a huge power press 
— exerting over 

= 2500 pounds 

® pressure per 
square inch — 
molds the 
company’s 
standard-size 


frei ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 





Bese: Connery 
Better Refeactories i> your customers about the 


Puanre ano Cemenas 





mouco,missoum letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 


Out of Nature’s Raw Materials 


- QUALITY for Industry 


* 





This series appears in: 


The city of Mexico, in the heart of Missouri, is central to some of the 
world’s finest deposits of natural fire clays. Out of these clays the 
Mexico Refractories Company makes matchless firebrick, of every 
sort, for every purpose — brick to hold boiling molten steel, to cradle 








reacting chemicals, to line the furnace of a man’s home. 


Mexico Refractories has set itself the slogan and the objective “Better BUSINESS WEEK 
Refractories” and has worked with the best resources of nature and ; 
modern science to achieve them. A hard business, in every sense; a 
man’s work— producing the power behind power, utilizing natural 


matter in an almost supernatural manner. Pera” Ee 


Out of man’s ingenuity, we have learned to refine our natural gifts to 
a high level. In paper, as in firebrick, Americans seek quality. For its = 
letterhead, the Mexico Refractories Company has chosen Strathmore ADVERTISING AGE 
paper — an acknowledgment of confidence from one great craftsman 
to another. 


Your pride in your business is reflected in your letterhead, With d SALES MANAGEMENT 
Strathmore, you cannot go wrong — in taste, in quality or in the im- 





pression you create. 


PURCHASING 





Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


MAKERS 
\ ) OF FINE 
PAPERS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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ONE OF A SERIES 


Movable type in the hands of the fifteenth century 
German printer, Johann Gutenberg, helped kindle 
the democratic revolution. 

For printing gave the people the power to think for 
themselves. Knowledge and its authority ceased to be 
the proud possession of a privileged few. 

Shown above is a page from the First Book of Mac- 


wr anita an 


a (Jt gave us all the Power to Chink 


cabees, appearing in the Gutenberg Bible . . . ac- 
cepted as the first book printed from movable type. 

In 1451, six presses working together profitably 
produced the Gutenberg Bible in ten sections. In 
1951, the scope of printing has widened enabling 
ATE to offer the widest line of printing processes for 
better, more profitable printing. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


pe faces shown are: Bulmer, Lydian, Lydian Bold, Lydian Cursive and Lighiline Title Gothic. 

















That gives you an idea of the versatility of the ATF Little 
Giant 6, the 12 x 18 automatic job cylinder press made 
by the manufacturer of the famous Kelly. 

It’s versatile another way, too—the Little Giant 6 han- 
dles both long runs and short runs profitably. 

Performance like this makes the Little Giant 6 the 
ideal press for the job shop . . . also a useful auxiliary 
press in a large commercial shop. 


More Profits from More Work 
in Less Time 


Ask the ATF representative about the profit opportuni- 
ties offered you in the ATF Little Giant 6. 


Get all 6 Big Features 
with the ATF Little Giant 6 


Faster get-away 


More impressions per hour 
Better quality 

Easier operation 

Wider range 


Bigger printing profits 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 ELMORA AVENUE « ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 


Branches in principal cities. 


Type faces shown are Spartan Extra Black, Spartan Black, Bodoni Book, Bodoni Bold, Alternate Gothic 














How to line up 


“come-back” 


offset customers 


When you use a Mann sheet-fed one or two color or 
perfecting offset press your customers come back, 
satisfied, asking for more. 

For a Mann prints “crisp and clean.” From feeder 
to delivery it embodies exceptional features, many of 
them exclusive, which assure unrivalled printing qual- 
ity and register, economical operation, fast production. 

For example, a Mann has the finest inking system 
ever put on an offset press. There’s a unique built-in 
wash-up device for quick change-over. Helical gears 
mean smooth, quiet performance. Parallel cylinder 
setting permits extremely fine — regulation even 
to a fraction of a thousandth of an inch between 
blanket and impression cylinder. 

These are just a few of the many exceptional advan- 
tages of a Mann press. There’s a special Mann to meet 
your every offset need. Real ATF expert maintenance 
and parts service. 

Ask your ATF representative to tell you how you 
profit by owning a Mann offset one or two color or 
verfecting press. AMERICAN Type FounpErRs, 200 

‘Imora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey. 


Type face shown is Bodoni and Bodoni Italic ATIF: 


BETTER, MORE PROFITABLE PRINTING FROM THE WIDEST LINE OF PROCESSES 
GRAVURE...LETTERPRESS...OF FSET 








DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 











ACRICAN 
RARLINES 


Ge 


Make deadlines instead of excuses 
... SHIP AIRFREIGHT 


Shipments in hours by air give printers 


extra days for production and planning 


THIS YEAR, more printers than ever are gaining extra 
time for production and planning by making their 
shipments by air. No longer must they allot precious 
days and even weeks to shipping when their cargo can 
arrive in hours by Airfreight. 

In addition, they carry out the distribution of vital 
dated material overnight, eliminating the chance of 
costly delays and warehousing charges. And, most im- 


Vivi 


t if 
t ‘ 


AMERICA’S LEADING AIRLINE— 


portant of all, Airfreight enables them to compete on 
a more equal basis for out-of-town contracts with local 
houses. 

But, more than offsetting the freight charges, these 
are benefits that can appreciably lower the overall 
cost of doing business as well. For this reason, the 
original choice of Airfreight usually requires an execu- 
tive decision. Let an American Airlines representative 
show you how the speed and service of this modern 
concept of transportation can produce dividends for 
your organization. Write, today, to American Airlines, 
Cargo Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES “: 
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ALL MR Bar 


“But mother wants 





a 


that one! 





| Nobody, these days, thinks it very remarkable 
that a youngster can march into a store and choose 
exactly the brand his mother wants. He selects quickly 
and surely because intense competition has made the 
business of presenting America’s food products to 
the consumer a highly developed science. 

The urge to buy is stimulated in many ways — 
through colorful package wraps, recipe folders, di- 
rect mail acme posters and displays as well XFORD PAPERS 
as women’s service and other national magazines. 

All day, every day Oxford Papers serve this great ° 
industry through all of these forms of printed selling. Help Build Sales 
They are standard dress for many of the country’s 
best known products. They are the accepted choice 
for the full range of advertising and merchandising 
aids which create demand for new products and help 
build sales for established favorites. 

You'll find Oxford Papers for fine reproduction 
by letterpress, offset, lithography or rotogravure a 
sound choice for your printed selling. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY sIg@pi:ks OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. “Goes” 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 











Nation-wide Service 


Through Oxford Merchants 














XFORD PAPERS 
Help Build Sales 


From coast to coast you meet Oxford Papers at work helping 
good printing make identification more certain, more profit- 
able for makers of food products, beverages, confections, 
cosmetics and dozens of other commodities. In addition to 
grades especially developed for labels and package-wraps, 
other Oxford Papers are equally favored for magazines, fold- 
ers, brochures, booklets and catalogues. See for yourself how 
much Oxford Papers can do to make good printing more 
profitable for you. 


IT PAYS TO ASK FOR — AND USE THESE FINE OXFORD AND OXFORD MIAMI PAPERS 


UNCOATED PAPERS 


Carfax English Finish 
Carfax Super 

Carfax Eggshell 

Wescar Offset 

Wescar Satin Plate Offset 
Wescar Gloss Plate Offset 
English Finish Litho 

Super Litho 

Duplex Label 


COATED PAPERS 


Polar Superfine Enamel 

Maineflex Enamel 

Mainefiex Enamel Cover 

Mainefiex Enamel, Coated One Side 
Mainefold Enamel 

Mainefold Enamel Cover 

North Star Dull Enamel 

Seal Enamel 

Engravatone Coated 

Coated Publication Text 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. . 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bethlehem, Pa. . 
Boise, Idaho . 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. . 


Chicago, IIl. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio . 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 


Indianapolis, Ind. . 
Jacksonville, Fla. . 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Long Beach, Calif. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. . 
Lynchburg, Va. . 


Manchester, N. H. . 


Memphis, Tenn. . 
Miami, Fla. . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 


Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn, . 
New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. . 
Omaha, Neb. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Phoenix, Ariz. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 


Portland, Maine . 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Sacramento, Calif. . 
‘ meme yg oy Paper Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. . 


San Bernardino, Calif. . 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 


San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. . 


San Jose, Calif. . 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Sioux City, Iowa . 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. . 
Tacoma, Wash. . 
Tampa, Fla. . 
Toledo, Ohio . 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Washington, D.C. . 


Worcester, Mass. . 


W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
. Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
. Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

. The Mudge Paper Co. 


. Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
. Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 


Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
The Charlotte Paper Co. 


. Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


. The Cleveland Paper Co. 
. Scioto Paper Co. 


Cincinnati Cordage Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

» « .  Chope Stevens Paper Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 

. MacCollum Paper Co, 

. Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

. Bermingham & Prosser Co. 

. . « « Louisville Paper Co. 
.» » Western Newspaper Union 
. Roach Paper Co. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

- Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Louisville Paper Co. 

. Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

. C. H. Robinson Co. 

. Louisville Paper Co. 

. Everglades Paper Co. 


. Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 


. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
- Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

.- Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 


. . Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 

Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

os « ««.« AGantic Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co, 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


. General Paper Corp. 
Brubaker Paper Co. 


; . C. H. Robinson Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. 

Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


‘obey Fine Papers, Inc. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

- Western Newpaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

- . «+ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
+ « + « Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
. Western Newpaper Union 

- . . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 


* (Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 


Mill Brand Papers, inc. 

— . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

- « + .« Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

- Tampa Paper Co. 

- « « Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. The Mudge Paper Co. 

os « ~« « « GA, Beaty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 























Cleaner cutting... Cost cutting— 


PAPER KNIVES 
with the INTEGRAL EDGE! 
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a 
866 PaPEeR KNIVEs of specially heat-treated 

Disston Steel stand up under the longest, T oe = 9 i . § TO 4 
heaviest use. Concave, taper-ground face ® 


does not stick when cutting high lifts. Uni- 

form grinding makes i 8 ef precision- i N T S © R A L E D G& E 
sharp cutting edge over entire length of blade! 

An inlaid, hardened steel face on a 
soft steel back. Combines finest cut- 
ting steel with shock-resistant back- 
ing steel—produces a knife with a 
sharper, tougher edge that absorbs 
terrific strains. Look at the photos 
(at left) ... Notice the firm bond 
on the 866 Knife as compared to the 
voids found in the ordinary inlay. 





Disston Weld 


Make your next paper knife 
an 866 Knife—order from 
your Disston Distributor! 


HENRY DISSTON 
& SONS, INC. 


1089 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 


on In Canada, write: 
Ordinary Weld 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 


PAPER KNIVES * CIRCULAR PERFORATORS & SLITTERS * COMPOSING ROOM SAWS 
STEEL RULE + CYLINDER JACKETS + FOUNTAIN, DOCTOR & SCRAPER BLADES 
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Rinneordoace ante 








lays the tracks of paper 
on which 


America’s business runs 











‘ation 
“ 


OO Xie ane 








This vivid picture in full color dominates two pages in the 


October 20 issue of The Saturday Evening Post to help build 
good will and long-term business for you. Watch for it! 
* ~ * 
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In forty years of continuous national advertising, 


Ifammermill has never received such an enthusiastic 
response as that given to its “You Couldn’t Stay in 
Business Without Your Printer” advertising. Printers 
and buyers of business printing from coast to coast 
have written in to say: “It’s the most helpful adver- 


tising vou have ever done!” 





“THAT’S THE 








ADVERTISING 





THAT BRINGS 





US BUSINESS!” 











Hammermill’s full-color promotion of this theme in 
The Saturday Evening Post reminds businessmen that 
you, their printer, are one of the most valuable coun- 
selors they have .. . urges them to take advantage of 
the expert service you can offer and to make you their 


partner in planning good printing. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY « ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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QUALITY 
VARIETY 
PROFIT 












Style 12-A Salesbook 
Stock or 
printed-to-order 
3-5/16” x 554” 
50 dup. sets to book 











Style CC Guest Check 
Stock or 
printed-to-order 
3” x 5," 

100 to book 


Stock and printed- 
to-order salesbooks, 
guest checks, shipping 
tags to fit every need 
of the trade. 

More turnover—more 
volume—more repeats 
—more profits for you! 


No. 4 Shipping Tag 
4y,” x 214%,” 
Stock or printed-to-order 
All colors, sizes and 
weights available 


Write for new catalog 
and samples—cash in with ENNIS! 


€ nn iS) TAG & SALESBOOK CO. 


Factories at ENNIS, Texas ° CHATHAM, Virginia 


Warehouses in Houston, Dallas, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Albuquerque, Los Angeles, Denver 








Manufacturers of Paper Products 
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64 pages of crisp 120-line Scan-a-gravings. This 
is a page from a book of contest entries in the 
“Fire Foto of the Year” Contest. The book, 
published by the National Fire Protection 
Association, Boston, was printed by the Lake- 
view Press of Framingham, Mass. They de- 
livered 30,000 copies just two weeks after 
work was begun. Sixty-four Scan-a-gravings 
—one for each photo—were used. Uniform 
contrast was easily obtained by simple adjust- 
ment before each cut was made. 
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bookful of Scan-a-grav 


PRINTERS NOW USING THEM ARE: 


® Making cuts up to 8x10 automatically 
® Controlling contrast of individual cuts at will 
®@ Cutting engraving costs to an all-time low 





What are your Engraving Requirements? The Scan-a-graver, which 
incidentally occupies the same area as an ordinary desk, is avail- 
able in 65-, 85-, or 120-screen models. Over 600 of them in 
newspapers and printing shops throughout the country are turning 
out high quality plastic engravings day after day under the 
pressure of tight production schedules. What are your require- 
ments? Drop us a line indicating the screen size in which you're 
interested so that we can send appropriate data. Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


FAIRGHILD 
SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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A natural for House Organs, School Yearbooks, Sales Brochures. The 
economical, but high-quality reproduction possible with Scan-a- 
gravings means that there are many jobs on which you can now 
make a good profit, yet offer faster service and lower prices. Many 
of the cuts in the yearbook and magazine above were made in a 
matter of minutes. 














See 
We invite you to use 
MONOTYPE 
BULMER 


wherever 
refined simplicity and graciousness need to 


be expressed in the printed word 


hes Ly oot’ 4 
/\ Y 2 ~ atl je 
| Y\ 





Bulmer Roman: ascveEFGHIJKLMNOP | Bulmer Italic: 48 CDEFGHIJJKLMNO 


QRSTUVWXYZ& $1234567890% PQRSTUVWXYZ& $1234567890 
abcdefghijkIlmnopqrstuvwxyzfhflfffifl abcdefghijkimnopgrstuvwxyz: fff fiff 
oe 't3!2?O-— URKAKRKKYK ig 2e9F 





Send for Specimen Sheet on Monotype Bulmer, Series No. 462 


Bulmer brings an individual beauty of form and character to the ever-growing 
Monotype family. Now available (Bulmer Series No. 462) for composition in 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
and 18 point sizes, in roman and italic; and in all sizes but 14 and 18 point, in small caps. 


For display, sizes available are 14, 16, 18, 24, 30, and 36 point in roman and italic; 


and 14 and 18 point in small caps. 
MONOv-t 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY, 24th at Locust St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. * BRANCH OFFICES: 116 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
170 Summer St., Boston 10, Massachusetts « 216 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois « 441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. * 55 New Mont- 
gomery St., San Francisco 5, California « IN CANADA: Monotype Company of Canada, Limited, 77 York St., Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 
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RED \STREAK 


TRADE MAK REG. V. 8. PAT. OFF, 


PAPER KNIVES 






Cut Cleaner and More Accurately! 


Customers keep coming back for “Red Streak” 
Knives ...for good, sound business reasons: Every 
cut is a clean, straight shear-cut, because correct 
taper and face clearance eliminates drag against 
stock . . . and because accuracy of edge and thick- 
ness of body are uniform, end to end. Cutting edge 
stays sharp longer because of the special qualities 
of Simonds S-301 Steel. And fast, smooth cutting 
is assured by Simonds “Mirror Finish,” imparted 


by huge, special 15-ton grinders. 

If you want finer register work and cleaner cut edges 
... plus the greatest number of cuts for your knife- 
dollar . . . then get Simonds “Red Streak” Paper 
Knives from your dealer now. 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. 





Branch Offices in Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and Portland, Ore. Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 
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“TONOTRONS 


have solved our static problems 


THEY ARE 
FOOLPROOF, 
TROUBLE-FREE, 
FIREPROOF” 


“I’m very enthusiastic about the re- 
sults obtained with Ionotron Static 
Eliminators. They have solved our 
static problems. They are foolproof, 
trouble-proof, fireproof, and simple 
to maintain. We are gradually re- 
placing all of our other static elim- 
inators with Ionotron Static Elim- 
inators.” So reports Henry Keebler, 
Maintenance Superintendent of the 
Autographic Register Company, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


His company, manufacturer of con- 
tinuous forms, already has Iono- 
trons on 10 of its 26 printing and 
processing machines. The majority 
of these machines run at high speeds 
and generate heavy charges of 
static electricity. Uncontrolled or 
incompletely eliminated, this static 
would cause jamming of forms, 
inaccurate printing, machine stop- 
pages. The machines equipped with 
Ionotron Static Eliminators® run 
at high speeds, without any trouble 
due to static. 








This New Era Carbon Processing Machine punches, cuts, perforates, tabs, and folds about 3500 
carbon sheets per hour. The three lonotrons which prevent static troubles on this machine have been 
in use for more than a year and a half—without maintenance or operating cost. 


Ionotrons require no power connec- 
tion. There are no accessories to re- 
place. Ionotrons can’t clog with 
paper chips and start fires. There’s 
no contact between the Ionotron 
and the printed sheet, so there’s 
no danger of smearing forms. The 
only maintenance required is an 
occasional wipe with a soft cloth. 
Ionotrons are safe, efficient, and 
economical. 


HOW IONOTRONS WORK— 
Ionotron Static Eliminators, a 


unique application of atomic energy, 
contain a self-activating source of 
continuous alpha radiation. This 
ionizes the air in the static trouble 
zone. The ionized air conducts the 
static harmlessly to ground. The 
static-removing effect of Ionotrons 
is continuous and permanent. They 
can be produced in the proper sizes 
to fit various types of printing equip- 
ment. There are no moving parts, 
nor operating costs. 





WANT MORE INFORMATION? Along with complete information on the 


lonotron, U. S. Radium has a simple questionnaire form ready to send 


you. Filled out and returned, it will permit us to tell whether your static 


problems can be solved with lonotrons. Just write Dept. P10, U. S. Radium 
Corporation, 535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


UNITED STATES RADIUM CORPORATION, 535 Pearl Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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EVERY LETTERHEAD DESIGNER 
EVERY LETTERHEAD USER 
SHOULD SEE THIS 
PORTFOLIO 


lo give you an idea of the 


variety of letterheads that 








can be designed by using 
nothing but type and typo- 
graphic ornaments avail- 
able to any printer, we 
commissioned a creative 
typographer to design and 
produce the Hamilton Let- 
terhead Style Book. Using 
the materials at hand, this 
professional, working for 
professionals, has designed 
a Style Book that reaffirms 
what we all knew—every 
printer can design as fine 
a letterhead as anyone can 
ask for by choosing type 
carefully and reproducing 


it on fine quality paper. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY. 
FILL IN AND MAIL 
THE COUPON 
BELOW. 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Dept. I-10 
Miquon, Pa. io 





Please send me a copy of the Hamilton Letterhead Style Book. 


Name 
Firm Name 
Street 


City _ Zone State 
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Tell it to Kimberly-Clark 


and win a *50 Defense Bond! 


An idea exchange service for you— 
the members of the Graphic Arts industry 


X-Ray booklet shows product's “‘insides’’ 


Want to make the inner construction of 
a product interesting and easily un- 
derstood? We found the X-Ray Visual 
Sales Method most successful —a 5-page 
acetate booklet which demonstrates the 
step-by-step construction of our Sealy 
innerspring mattress. We have used it 
as a pocket demonstration piece for 
retail salesmen. And, although some- 
what more expensive than the usual 
booklet, it could be used effectively for 
direct mail, too. Now, when customers 
ask ““‘Why is your mattress better (or 
more expensive) ?’’—we can show them! 


J. R. Lawrence, Advertising Manager, 
Sealy, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 


Try this ink... and SEE! 


Have you ever been in a dimly lighted 
restaurant and wished you could see the 





print on the menu? I have, and decided 
to try developing a luminous ink (for 
type) such as is used in the silk screen 
process. I found that a mixture of 
bronze-blue ink and ready-mixed silver 
ink (both of a metallic base) brought 
excellent results. It makes the type easy 
to read wherever the light is poor. 


Robert J. Artick, West Roxbury Press, 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts 


“Plane”’ fact for lockup men 


Every lockup man has experienced the 
difficult and disagreeable chore of plan- 
ing down to printable evenness a single 
line of handset type, especially a small 
point size in a line of some length. The 
usual treatment is to plane with the 
smallest size block, bracing with fingers 














to hold block in position and finally 
making it after several attempts at 
lockup. Try this easy way. Lay two pieces 
of reglet (one pica and one nonpareil, 
or an 18 pt. slug) sidewise on surround- 
ing wood furniture, parallel to the line 
to be locked. This will give ample rest 
to a large planing block. 


Bill Actor, Bill Actor Printing Company, 
Hollywood, California 
Tape saves tearing topsheet 


When perforating during a printing run, 
topsheets will often tear. A simple solu- 








tion is to place binders’ tape on the top- 
sheet to cover perforating rule. Then 
cover the binders’ tape with cellophane 





tape. This will keep the rule from cutting 
through the topsheet and gives a clean 
perforation for at least 25,000 im- 
pressions. 

Robert Seidel, Pressman, 

The Adpress, Baltimore, Maryland 


Do you have an item of interest? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark! 


All items become the property of Kim- 
berly-Clark. For each published item, 
a $50 Defense Bond will be awarded to 
the sender. In case of similar contribu- 
tions, only the first received will be 
eligible for an award. Address Idea Ex- 
change Panel, Room 136, Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


* * * 


As paper is still on allocation, please 
help prevent the shortage from spreading 
further. And remember—you add crisp 
freshness and sparkling new sales appeal 
to all printing jobs—at less cost, with 
less waste —when they're done on fully- 
coated Kimberly-Clark printing papers. 
Use them whenever possible. 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation sc, wsconsn 


*T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Kimber 
( Clark : 


Hifect* Enamel 


Quality Machine-Coated Printing Papers 
Lithofect* Offset Enamel 


Trufect* Multifect* 
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Mr. |. “Blow Cold” plans 
to put the big Freeze on 
Rollo, the Dayco Roller! 




















Mr. Cold stages a 
snowstorm so big 
it snows snowballs! 























Will Rollo become a a 
popsicle or will he A 
resist Mr. Cold’s 
deep freeze? 















Heck! — you might as 
well try to freeze § 
a polar bear! 
Rollo rolls on—fit 
as a hot fiddle! 










Whatever the weather—sub-zero or sub- 
tropical—Dayco Rollers work year round, 
unaffected by the elements. They have 
made obsolete the old-fashioned idea that, 
come winter, a printer had to change over 
to “winter-type” rollers. There’s no need 
to. Daycos roll in the coldest weather, with 
no change in tack, softness, or diameter. 

Proof? Freeze the roller solid in a block 
of ice. Chip it out and you'll find the same 
diameter, the same fine printing qualities, 
unimpaired. Get Dayco Rollers and thumb 
your nose at old man Winter. They'll give 
you millions of good impressions, round- 
the-calendar, round-the-clock, in any 
position. 


DAYTON RUBBER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


Dayton mulaloex 


PIONEERS OF IMPROVEMENTS FOR BETTER PRINTING 
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——M@l§ THERE’S A TYPE FACE FOR EVERYBODY > 


BULMER * THE ILLUSTRIOUS TYPE 


With just a little lilt of the eyebrow and a tiny tilt of the serif, 


No. 7 OF A SERIES . . . Types shown are 
ATF Bulmer Roman and Italic; Bank Gothic 
Bold and Light. 


Bulmer conveys something of the eminent dignity of the late 
1700’s. Yet it appears warm and friendly, old but modern, 
and altogether its character is one of grace, good color and 
easy readability. Bulmer was created to meet an early demand 
for sharper, cleaner letters, and you can retain the designer’s 
every charming detail by printing ATF foundry Bulmer. 
Compatible with a score of other faces. In roman and italic, 
6 to 48 point, right off your Branch’s shelves. There’s a type 


face for everybody, and Bulmer is for you. Print foundry type! 


Branches in Principal Cities Al AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey 























Mead De & Se Tints provide extra 
color at no extra cost. These six clear 
i tints are ideal for halftone or line il- 
lustrations. They are surface sized for 
offset lithography. They are also 
widely used for letterpress. Try them 


for colorful effects at minimum cost. 








ar 


THE MEAD CORPORATION vparer MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


ast tose Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Company, 118 W. First St., Dayton 2*New York+ Chicago « Boston « Philadelphia 
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Prearzcriox OF REGISTER, smooth, even distribu- 
tion of ink, quality multicolor printing at high speeds 


... these are the products of Cottrell craftsmanship. 


The building of rugged, sturdy color rotary presses 


Ceres REE 


requires the utmost precision and is the lifetime 


business of Cottrell’s skilled press craftsmen. 


Compact design of Cottrell multicolor presses gives 
more printing per square foot; spirally grooved cylin- 
ders speed plating and lockup; many new and efh- 
cient devices for the pressman’s convenience cut down 


starting time and maintain continuous operation. 


Commercial printers everywhere are learning. they 
can make more money, in less time and space, with 
modern Cottrell multicolor presses. Don’t wait. 


Find out what a Cottrell two- or five-color sheet-fed 


as £2 EL 1 


rotary press can do for you. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


Claybourn Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, london 
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Give two women the same recipe and exactly the same 
ingredients and ask each to bake an Apple Pie. Do you 
get two Apple Pies exactly the same? Not by a “jug 
full”! They won’t even look alike, let alone taste alike. 


One Pie could be a delight to your eye . . . uniform in 
shape with an attractive fluted edge, baked to a golden 
brown, a mouth-watering piece of culinary art. The other 
Pie might be a little lopsided with a ragged edge, a little 
too brown on one side, and burned juice exuding over 
the edge, not so appetizing as the first Pie. 

You may say, “Oh well, both will taste all right!” But, 
if you could have only one piece of Pie, from which Pie 
would you select your piece? It is a well recognized fact 
that food nicely garnished and daintily served, whets your 
appetite. 

But what does Pie have to do with Printed Matter? Sup- 
pose we apply the same reasoning to a job of printing 
(also a custom built product). 

Give two printers the same materials, and the same speci- 
fications for producing a certain printed piece. Would 
you get two identical finished items? Certainly not! One 
printed piece could be all that would be desired . . . every 
detail performed with care and precision . . . excellent 


makeready causing the illustrations to sparkle, and the 
type uniform in color, just the right amount of ink having 
been used. This finished piece would create confidence in 
the product or service, and the firm that was responsible 
for its existence. 

The other printed piece lacks something . . . just what, 
you can’t say. On closer inspection, you find it is just a 
little sloppy . . . instead of careful makeready, the form 
has been “squeezed,” the illustrations are cloudy or 
smeary, the type is fuzzy, insufficient ink having been 
used, and the color therefore weak. In fact, you are not 
entirely satisfied with the job, but you soliloquize, “Who 
is going to notice the difference?” But, if you were inter- 
ested in the product or service advertised, and each folder 
came from a different firm, which firm would you con- 
tact? The first, of course! 

Whether you are dealing with cooks or printers, there are 
no two exactly alike . . . one is always a little better than 
the other. Therefore, choose the best . . . the one with the 
mental capacity and ability to incorporate in your Pie, or 
Printed Matter, the niceties that make the recipient want 
to do business with you. That’s the only test of the effec- 
tiveness of any Printed Matter. 


TWO APPLE PIES represents an example of promotional advertising or 
publicity directed to customers and prospective customers by Bebout 
and Downs, Cleveland printers. Original second color was rust-brown 
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Typography Has a Definite Place in Sales 
Promotion for Aggressive Printers 


%& The “barker” at the circus; the good 
humor man with the cart and bell are 
doing one thing . . . getting a market 
for their goods. We know something 
about Salesmanship, through training 
courses and the like. But how does 
Salesmanship work? By talk .. . talk 
made up of words. And words, forget 
not, are mightier than the sword... 
ask any brow-beaten husband. But re- 
member that words are not only spoken 
but printed. For that printed word is 
ADVERTISING, the greatest force in 
the mass-movement of goods the world 
has yet discovered. Remember, I said 
“greatest” . .. for you'll hear more 
about yourself later on! 

Advertising didn’t spring full-grown 
from anyone’s forehead!! It is the hand- 
maiden of merchandising . . . getting 
the goods to market in the shortest 
length of time, and at the least possible 
cost . . . and what few people ever 
consider... in a way that makes them 
stay sold and produces “repeat” orders. 

Sales promotion is any effort that 
helps to make sales, despite some people 
trying to restrict it to sending out form 
letters; getting out direct mail and 
so on. For it means getting out in the 
field with the men and showing others 
“how” the goods may be sold. 

A good advertising friend of mine 
has often told me how he multiplied 
every good sales promotion idea by put- 
ting it into words and sending it to 
every salesman on his list . .. whether it 
was a force of a dozen men or 40,000 
Chevrolet salesmen. My friend worked 
closely with the great champion of 
salesmanship of our age, Richard H. 


Sy Howard 1. King 


Grant, the General Motors Corpora- 
tion’s famed salesman! 

Now this angle of my friend, an 
action of more than 35 years, remem- 
ber, spells opportunity for you and me! 

In the days of which my friend 
speaks, no one thought much of adver- 
tising and where it was going, yet there 
were a few pioneers, such as Powers, 


> Quote 


Printing is in danger of 
pricing itself into the limited cat- 
egory of a luxury product business 
through high costs. 

What can we do about it? 

First, we must produce better. 
Each machine must produce to the 
maximum of its capacity, and each 
operator of each machine must pro- 
duce a full day’s work every day 
he’s on the job. 

Second, we must pay more at- 
tention to quality, for quality is 
what attracts and holds customers 
for printing in the face of competi- 
tion from cheaper but poorer meth- 
ods of graphic reproduction. 

Third, we must sell, and | mean 
really SELL. Printing is pitifully 
undersold. Out of 40,000 printers 
in the country less than 100 ad- 
vertise their services consistently. 
—Howard N. King, speaking be- 
fore Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men of New York 














Bill Johns, Claude Hopkins, John B. 
Kennedy, and a few other giants... 
each struggling to raise the standards 
of the business. Hence, my good friend 
witnessed the transition of the adver- 
tising agency from a broker of space 
to a creator of words which would sell 
goods. Even then, art was too often the 
idealism of the artist . .. not something 
to move goods. We all can be thankful 
that “Art for art’s sake” died many, 
many years ago. 

My friend speaks of Sherbow and 
of Bundscho—the former breaking 
away from a New York agency to sell 
his now famous type charts, and the 
latter leaving a newspaper composing 
room because the boss wouldn’t let him 
spend enough time on a piece of copy 
to be sure that it was read!! 

Now to appreciate how important 
this is, and to show you why I used 
the word “greatest”—because you are 
an integral part of that force that 
moves goods—let us consider things 
that to us all may seem primary. Bear 
with me in the interests of clarity: 

First, there is the product which, as 
Al Lasker used to say, “should be good 
enough to sell without any advertising; 
for if it’s not, no advertising will sell 
it and keep it sold!” Then you have the 
sales force—men on the proverbial 
“firing line.” Then comes “mass sell- 
ing”—telling it to the world. And this 
calls for sales promotion with which 
advertising is so closely related. 

It’s been learned that advertising 
must be based on an idea. ‘The Film on 
the Teeth” built the biggest tooth- 
paste business in the world. “Drink 
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Coca-Cola” is a phrase that made the 
world’s largest soft drink manufac- 
turer. “Hammer the Hammer — It 
Won’t Go Off” of Iver-Johnson made 
a big business out of a little one. With 
the idea settled, the question arises: 
“What are we going to do with it?” 
The answer is “dramatize it—so it will 
be seen, believed, create desire and sus- 
tain desire to action—purchase! Our 
brother craftsmen with brushes and 
oils make the layout and the final draw- 
ings, which our close friends, the en- 
gravers, put in reproduction form. 
There we are: a layout to go by and 
copy to be set. What’s the problem? 
The answer to any one of them is: Set 
the copy so it will harmonize with the 
layout, type of illustration and be easy 
to read! 

“Old Stuff” you cry? Yes! But if it és 
so old, then why aren’t ALL printers 
and com positors—everywhere—doing 
it? It’s a blight on our business which 
will if not corrected make it wither 
away. “Easy to read!” Simple? Not at 
all. It’s serious!! For something that 
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is not easy to read will not be read and 
if it isn’t read, the client’s dollar is 
wasted! And this ability to set matter 
to “invite” reading is the product we 
have to sell and is the one thing that 
separates us from the herd, that makes 
us an integral part of the greatest force 
in the world for the mass-movement of 
goods! 

Look around you: Macy’s in New 
York, Wanamaker’s in several cities, 
Gimbel’s in a number of points, Mar- 
shall Field of Chicago, Neiman-Marcus 
of Dallas and their fellows in cities 
throughout the land, all selling goods, 
trade-marked goods, mind you, which 
people have learned to want and buy 
because some one of us put brains into 
his work and made the advertising 
piece (whatever it was) “inviting”! 
Collectively, we can become an Army 
that brings the consumer to the counter 
display and the goods! Goods that are 
sold and profits to stockholders—but, 
in the main, wages to workers, not only 
in the stores but in the factories which 
made the goods! 





Aout the Author 


Howard N. King’s many years’ experience in 
typography more than qualified him to speak 
before the 32nd annual convention of the Inter- 
national Typographic Composition Association 
in Montreal last month on “T ypography’s Place 
in Sales Promotion.” As typographic counselor 
to the Intertype Corporation of Brooklyn, he has 
appeared before printing and advertising organi- 
zations throughout the United States. He was 
the first conductor of a typographic clinic at a 
craftsmen’s convention. Mr. King is vice-presi- 
dent and director of typography for the Maple 
Press, York, Pa. In addition, he writes and designs 
a house organ syndicated to printers. Mr. King 
is also the 2nd vice-president of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen, a 
member of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and the Chicago Society of Typographic 
Arts. He was an organizer and first president of 
the York Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


Where would the world be without 
you? How much faster have the goods 
moved because of you? Answer those 
questions and you'll know yourself 
better! 

Let’s get elementary, so we'll all be 
looking through the same pane of glass 
and seeing the same thing! It’s been 
said, and I subscribe to it, that the 
Graphic Arts do NOT appreciate the 
sales value of its product. Lay that 
statement alongside the foregoing ques- 
tions. For if you’ve done a job in help- 
ing goods to move you cannot help but 
know the sales value of your efforts. 

Consider that some 40,000 printers 
in the United States and Canada lack 
the courage to invest in their business 
future by letting people know what 
they can do. Only some 50 printers 
advertise their businesses! Think of it. 
Write your own ticket! A powerful 
industry living off other industries but 
without the courage to sell. That is the 
only way in which you can hope to 
make a profit—or get business other 
than on a “price” basis! 

You should advertise for the very 
same reasons you urge your customer 
to put out a booklet. And be sure that: 

1. You are ready. 

2. That your sales force can handle 
the business. 
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3. That you have a budget and al-" 


locate it, even to the point of going 
to an advertising agency! 

4. Havea good and accurate mailing 
list. Be sure it’s big enough to give you 
the needed volume. 

Then decide, rain or shine, to go to 
it for three years! 

How to advertise? There’s no “set 
answer. Direct mail is probably your 
“best” bet for every piece you send out 
is a sample of your work? Paraphrasing: 
“By YOUR deeds shall they know 
you!” 

You have no alternative! Look at 
the makeshifts being offered today. 
Consider the typewriter composition 
plants in existence. As sales manager 
for a large book printing company I 
see them crop up every day! All a com- 
petitor needs is a vacant room, the 
machine and a small offset press—and 
the man’s in business and cutting in 
on you!! Typography is the thing 
you’ve got to sell in the final analysis— 
for modern presses do wonderful work. 
But no machine on earth takes the 
palatial residence of the gray-matter- 
of-the-brain owner, ever! 

Thirty-two years ago it was said that 
offset would crowd letterpress off the 
boards. It hasn’t. There’s a place for 
both. But there is no substitute for 
brains in one’s work—nor will there 
ever be, so long as art lives! 

Now if you need a protection against 
this new competition, consider the com- 
position you are capable of doing and 
compare it with the typewriter meth- 
ods. The latter is somewhat unkempt, 
to put it mildly! But don’t go over- 
board and overdress, give out cheap 
cigars, or shout! Remember, Emerson’s: 
“What you are speaks so loud I can’t 
hear what you say.” This means that 
the world’s got your number! 

Old stuff! Perhaps. I’m glad that it 
is! For then I’ll be sure that everyone 
understands me! 

So let’s have more of it. 

1. If you set type for large concerns 
your product goes all over this country 
and perhaps the world. 

2. Your product by being “pleas- 
ing” helps to make sales. 

3. Your product is an aid to sales 
managers because it’s your best mass 
salesman. 

4. Your product, by being uni- 
formly good, adds atmosphere to a 
product. 

5. Everyone, to some extent, uses 
your product, if it is only personalized 
letterheads. 


” 


6. Produce good typography —the 
other kinds spell death. 

Bruce Rogers, the great typographer, 
said, ““A man has to be critic as well 
as creator of his own work, and he 
should be the severest critic of all.” 

Are we forgetting that the type face 
itself can influence the mood of the 
reader and mirror the basic character- 
istic of the product? Are we neglecting 
the importance of ‘“‘color”—not the 
color of the chromatic scale, but the 
sensation of color derived from the 
proper proportions of white paper and 
black ink? Are we less concerned than 


we should be with the size of type, and 
measure to which we set it, its spacing, 
its arrangement, its effectiveness in 
combination with other types? Are we 
unmindful of the necessity of consid- 
ering all of these factors in their rela- 
tion to one another, and each in its 
relation to the world? 

Then let us remember that type, 
your product, is a selling tool and that 
typography is still the servant of the 
advertising idea. 

With high taxes, increased costs and 


‘ trouble no end, industry’s only chance 


to make money is by increasing sales. 











advice. We submit it gladly. 


problems. 








The Customer 
Is Always Bright 


Some of our customers know exactly the layout, the type faces, the 
results they want from the order they bring us. 


And we know that our job is to turn out their job exactly as specified. 


Other customers less familiar with graphic arts problems seek our 


In short, we won’t look over your shoulder unless you want us to. 
But if you do you'll find us ready, willing and able to solve your 


LeFEBVRE PRINTING COMPANY 


Telephone EAstgate 71-2431 








This printer practices what he preaches! Copy and art above were used in a direct mail piece 
by the LeFebrve Printing Company, Chicago. The headline in the original was bright cherry red 
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Mrs. Lillian Schwab, manager of J. A. Want Organization, New York, scans press proof with David Zucker, head of Promotion Press, a Want Division 


Combination Offset-Letterpress 
Plant Serves Customer Better 


% Combination letterpress - offset li- 
thography plants that sell their double 
service on the basis of which process 
offers the customer better results and 
a fairer break on cost should reap sub- 
stantial volume, and efficient manage- 
ment can transform this volume into a 
profit well worth going after. 

That expresses the conviction which 
prompted Mrs. Lillian Schwab, man- 
ager of the J. A. Want Organization, 
Inc., 28-year-old complete direct mail 
house in New York, to sparkplug a 
plan for dropping its lettershop and 
expanding its offset and letterpress 
service into a full-fledged combination 
business. 


Move Includes Letterpress 

Mrs. Schwab’s plan differs from the 
order which usually marks the birth 
of combination plants. The customary 
move sees letterpress shops stepping out 
into offset. Want has been doing both 
types of work, but with more empha- 
sis on lettershop and offset than on 
letterpress. Now Mrs. Schwab is guid- 
ing the operation into strictly combi- 
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nation service, with no lettershop dis- 
tractions. She is changing the set-up 
from 45 per cent offset, 40 per cent 
lettershop, and 15 per cent letterpress 
to 60 per cent offset and 40 per cent 
letterpress. 

For years Want has offered 18 dif- 
ferent services. This diversity caused 
problems of bulging overhead and 
made it difficult to keep prices com- 
petitive. With specialization for profit- 
able results as her goal, Mrs. Schwab 
surveyed the business and found that 
net profit too often seemed to be lost 
in the glamor of huge volume. One of 
her mottoes is, “You can’t live on 
gross. The gold is in the net, and you 
have to dig for it.” So she started 
modernizing equipment, cutting un- 
necessary overhead, and plugging other 
leaks through which net results oozed. 
When she had streamlined offset opera- 
tions to assure larger dollar residue, she 
was ready for the next phase. 


By Leslie H. bllen 


Eastern Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER 








That was only a few months back. 
It was a good time to go places. The 
building that housed the company was 
sold and the plant had to go some- 
where. Mrs. Schwab went out to find 
where. She was right on the deadline 
for leasing empty loft space when she 
heard that a complete letterpress plant 
was for sale. Why not, she asked her 
associates, expand Want’s letterpress 
facilities, and do it the easy way? Why 
suffer the headaches of setting up in 
leased quarters when you can buy a 
plant all equipped and ready to go? 
Want bought the letterpress plant and 
took over more space on the same floor 
for its offset department. 


Find Ready-Made Plant 

The decision to go full speed ahead 
on combination work stemmed only 
partly from the happenstance of find- 
ing a ready-made plant. The idea had 
been buzzing in Mrs. Schwab’s alert 
mind for some time. At first some of 
her associates did not see the project 
as a “natural” for an organization with 
such a long-established lettershop back- 
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away at objections because she was sure 
that a complete dual plant would offer 
many advantages. She says it this way: 

“I started stumping for the idea 
because, while looking for more offset 
business, I found, instead, a lot of let- 
terpress that would come our way if 
we could handle it. I didn’t need to 
survey the potential market. It was 
there waiting. And the more we stud- 
ied the situation, the more firmly we 
believed that the two-in-one operation 
is economical for customers as well as 
the firm, if it is managed efficiently, 
with full recognition of the advantages 
and limitations of both processes. 


Overhead Much Too Heavy 

“Another peg on which the plan 
hung was the discovery that several 
plants doing large volume on letter- 
press or offset only were burdened with 
overhead too heavy for comfort. By 
sticking to one process or the other, 
these plants were often not running at 
full capacity, and their net profits were 
cut by the expense of full-time over- 
head for overall departments, such as 
bookkeeping, credit and purchasing. 
So why not go combination for large 
but more stable volume, and spread it 
over both processes, with lower over- 
head for each? 

“We don’t mean to emphasize vol- 
ume just for volume’s sake. Like any 
other business, a combination plant 
should shoot for the largest dollar net 
















































ground. Mrs. Schwab kept whittling” 





Pressman Aldo Pack watches a job running through a Miehle Number One 39- by 52-inch letterpress 





in the plant which was taken over by the J. A. Want Organization to create new combination plant 


profit that good management and efh- 
cient production can squeeze out of 
volume. It seems to us that the squeez- 
ing is not as difficult for combination 
plants as it is for those that put all 
their eggs in one basket. 


No Conflict in Processes 

“There need be no conflict between 
letterpress and offset lithography. They 
fit together naturally. They produce 
equally satisfactory results when nei- 
ther process is used for jobs outside its 
field. Both methods are served by the 
same general management, composing 
room, bookkeeping, purchasing, credit 
and sales departments. Spreading these 
overhead costs over both means econ- 
omy. From our years of experience we 
learned that, if the double service is 
sold properly, it is also economical for 
those of its customers who buy more 
than one type of service. 

“By ‘sold properly’ we mean that 
salesmen should show no preference for 
pushing one process at the expense of 
the other. We aim for a set-up of sales- 
men who all know how, and are eager 
to sell, both methods. But it is essen- 
tial that each man recommend for 
printing only what should be printed, 
and for offset only jobs that fit that 
process. 


Harry Dubitsky, the letterpress production 
supervisor and a printer for 38 years, dis- 
cusses a@ composing room job with Nicholas 
Pastorino, stoneman for the Want Organization 





“The salesman who has at his tongue 
tip the advantages and limitations of 
both methods can decide, with the cus- 
tomer’s best interests uppermost in his 
mind, which process will turn out a 
job more economically. Sometimes he 
can save the customer money by plan- 
ning to use both processes, such as a 
booklet with letterpress cover and off- 
set inside, or an offset job with letter- 
press inserts. Always the salesman who 
is qualified to sell both methods can 
save his own and his customer’s time— 
one of the most expensive ingredients 
of business these days—and land many 
more of the orders he goes after. 


Customer Gets Best Method 

“The heart of a combination enter- 
prise, as of any business, lies at the 
point of sale. Net profit stems all the 
way back to the spot where the order 
comes alive. Combination plant suc- 
cess depends not only upon wise man- 
agement and production know-how, 
but basically upon the salesman’s abil- 
ity to make clear to the customer 
which process is better fitted to give 
him maximum quality results at mini- 
mum cost.” 

Mrs. Schwab carries her idea of com- 
bination selling a step further. She 
believes the plant should go after a 
combination of three types of work. 
She plans to split Want’s market into 
variable proportionate production in 
these fields: Government printing, na- 
tional, state and local; publication 
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Charles Sacks, head of J. A. Want’s production and house service, shows Salesman Sidney Collins 
a sheet just off a Harris 35- by 45-inch offset press. At the press, left rear, is Frank Coy, pressman 


work; advertising and promotional 
jobs. 

“A printing plant,” she explains, “‘is 
unlike many other types of business in 
one important respect. Its owners do 
not have a chance to enjoy the high 
profit thrill of sharp upswings in the 
pricing of individual jobs. Our experi- 
ence has shown that over-emphasis on 
a single phase of the market as the pre- 
ferred or only source of revenue causes 
volume to switch back and forth be- 
tween feast and famine. That’s why 
we plan to level our volume, to a de- 
gree, over three main sources, all of 
which we consider worthwhile, and 
each just as important, in its own way, 
as the other two. 


Government Work as Backlog 

“Considering the world outlook to- 
day, we regard Government work as a 
protection, a backlog. It helps to hold 
a plant on proper production standards. 
Another advantage is that the Govern- 
ment supplies paper, and can pave the 
way for getting other materials and for 
adding equipment if necessary. 

“I think that even into the far fu- 
ture there will continue to be an active 
supply of Government work for pri- 
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vate plants, and they do well to take 
their share of it. The Government is a 
very shrewd buyer of printing. To meet 
its requirements a plant must be on its 


































toes. Government orders will help our 
plant check its efficiency and hold it 
high. 

“Publication work is also a backlog. 
It keeps coming in. Magazines, house 
organs and such must be published 
regularly. You know when, during the 
month, these jobs will come to you, so 
you can schedule your production work 
accordingly. 


Must Serve All Markets 

“Advertising and promotional jobs 
are the higher-profit cream of the mar- 
ket we aim for, but we'll not forget 
that there is real sustenance, too, in 
Government and publication work. A 
combination plant that serves all three 
of these market demands should be 
flexible enough to meet and weather 
most of its problems.” 

Want’s offset equipment includes 
two 35- by 45-inch Harris presses, 
two 22- by 29-inch ATF Big Chiefs, 
and complete preparatory departments. 
Facilities for letterpress work are two 
Miehle 39- by 53-inch presses, one 
Miehle 35- by 45-inch, two 22- by 34- 
inch Kelly No. 2’s, two 17- by 22-inch 
Kelly C’s, and a composing room with 
four Intertypes and a Ludlow. + 


Another article on combination 
offset and letterpress plants will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. Watch 


for it. 





Benjamin Andrews, left, J. A. Want Organization’s offset department supervisor; Michael Kwass, 
stripper, and Mrs. Lillian Schwab, check a job on the stripping table in the offset department 
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An Old-Timer Speaks 


By LEON H. BEARDSLEY 





¥% As I look back over the fifty-three 
years since I started as a printer’s devil, 
I can’t help but marvel at the evolu- 
tion in the art of printing. 

Back in that long ago, all type was 
set by hand. The one-revolution drum 
cylinder was the then-modern press on 
which we printed each week’s issue of 
the Princeville (Ill.) Telephone. A 
short time later we went high-hat and 
purchased a Simplex typesetting ma- 
chine, then a popular composing device. 

The Simplex marked a great advance 
in straight matter composition but the 
eccentricities of this machine built up 
a vocabulary for the operator that 
would do credit to the old-time ‘“‘mule 
skinner.” 

Each letter or character had its own 
special slots on the side similar to the 
present linotype mats. When a letter 
was released by the operator at the 
keyboard it was supposed to drop and 
take its place in the stick. Some days 
there was very little trouble but on 
others at the end of the day (twelve 
hours) a handful of broken type could 
be deposited in the hell box. 

In the early 1900’s I went to Chi- 
cago where I spent some time in the 
pressroom. Later I went back to com- 
position. As my ability increased, I 
found it was easy to get work in the 
better plants. I spent several years in 
such plants as Rogers & Company, Saul 
Brothers, Rogers & Smith and the 
Henry O. Shepard Company. Working 
for the latter company was one of the 
highlights of my experiences. Here I 
worked for about two years on ad com- 
position for THE INLAND PRINTER. 

In those days a compositor was rated 
by his ability to take the rough layout 
or copy for an ad and produce an 
attractive, eye-catching advertisement 
that would satisfy the advertiser and 
meet the exacting demands of this out- 
standing publication. 

Modern layouts were not the custom 
as is the case now so the compositor 
was depended upon to do an artistic 
job. Time was not the essence it is 
today. If the compositor did not like 
his first result, he sometimes set more 
than once. At times the compositor’s 
idea of composition art did not jell 


with the ideas of the advertiser and 
another re-hash would result. 

After many years experience as a 
country newspaper editor, a field man 
for a dairy publication, and having my 
own plant in Richmond, Va., in 1931, 
I came to the Wayside Press, then 
known as the Conco Press, in Men- 


dota, Ill. 





Leon H. Beardsley is now foreman of lockup 
department at Wayside Press in Mendota, Ill. 


At that time we were in the tough 
times of the depression and, including 
the office force, we had twenty-one 
employees. Since then I have seen that 
number multiplied many, many times 
and the antiquated equipment replaced 
by the most modern possible to obtain. 


Plastic Film Panties 

Plastic film panties or wraps for 
stacks of paper on skids, trucks and 
so on are now for sale. These covers 
protect blank paper and printed paper 
between runs from extreme changes in 
relative humidity and also from dirt, 
dust, paste, oil and other matter which 
might otherwise soil the paper. The 
plastic covers are custom-made in sizes 
to fit the needs of the individual plant. 
A drawstring bottom permits tying 
tightly to eliminate air circulation. 


Oldest Typecasting Book 


Printed in Venice in 1540 


THE oldest known book on the sub- 
ject of typecasting was written by Van- 
noccio Biringuiccio at Venice in 1540 
—only a century after the discovery 
of typographic printing by Gutenberg, 
and about seventy years after the per- 
fection of the individual type mold by 
his successor, Peter Schoeffer. This 
book, entitled Pirotechnia, was a trea- 
tise on metallurgy, and was republished 
in part by the Columbiad Press, of 
Connecticut, in 1941, under the title 
Of Typecasting in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. The translation reads: 

“The letters for printing books are 
made of a composition of three parts 
of fine tin, an eighth part of black lead 
and another part of fused marcasite 
of antimony. The desired quantities of 
these metals are melted and cast into 
bars so arranged that they can easily be 
cut. Then a mold is made of brass or 
bronze, as true as possible and flat, so 
that it may fit into its companion. The 
parts of this mold are adjusted to make 
the thickness and length of the stems 
of the letters, and likewise are adapted 
underneath so that the matrix can be 
put in exactly. The matrix is the im- 
pression of the letter which you wish 
to make, or rather to cast, made by the 
steel punch on a little piece of copper. 
When the matrix has been put in its 
place and the thickness likewise fixed 
by means of certain little screws which 
secure and close all the pieces of the 
mold in their places, some of that com- 
position is melted in an iron pot and the 
letters cast one at a time with a ladle. 
When they have the desired quantity of 
one kind of letter, they take out the 
matrix and insert another, continuing 
in this way until they have as many as 
they wish of all kinds. Then they cut 
off the gates and adjust them all to the 
same size with a mold as a little gauge. 
With these letters, one by one, the com- 
positors set the press forms for the books 
in a frame made of iron, bronze or 
wood, and they compress and lock 
them in with screws set in the outer 
edges.” 

The inking of the pages with leather 
balls is likewise detailed, as is the print- 
ing of the pages in a screw press. His 
formula for type metal—92.3 per cent 
tin, 3.85 per cent lead and 3.85 per 
cent antimony—is exceedingly rich in 
tin and low in antimony and lead, but 
simplifies casting of type by hand. 
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Pustignaph Near Manufacturing Stage 
Device Justifies Type Images Automatically 


% Printing House Craftsmen and visi- 
tors at their recent convention in Bos- 
ton were given an opportunity to see 
a working model of the Justigraph in 
operation. This machine for justifying 
type lines was developed at Wellesley 
Engravers, Wellesley, Mass., by Leroy 
F. Dyer. Development work has prog- 
ressed to the point where negotiations 
are being concluded with Lessells & 
Associates, Inc. of Boston for starting 
manufacture, Mr. Dyer reported to 
THe INLAND PRINTER earlier this 
month. 

Differing from other approaches to 
the problems involved in automatic 
justification, the Justigraph does not 
create the characters of the script and 
has no keyboard. Instead, it utilizes 
type images produced by modern, pro- 
portional spacing typewriters. 

From copy produced on such type- 
writers, equipped with roll feed, the 
Justigraph makes size-adjusted and jus- 
tified photographic positives, either on 
paper for paste-up, or on film for print- 
ing metal. 


Will Process Line Art Work 


In addition to this its inventor claims 
unique advantages. For instance, it will 
automatically delete incorrect lines and 
insert corrected ones in their proper 
position, to avoid pasting them in. It 
will process any art work drawn in 
line on the copy or pasted on, to elimi- 
nate stripping in. It will alter the type 
style, extending or condensing the face, 
or even make it bold. 

The model operates at three lines per 
second—a newspaper column each min- 
ute—but there is no indication that 
this speed cannot be exceeded, Mr. 
Dyer believes. Such speed is possible 
because a complete line is handled as a 
unit, rather than as a single character. 

Many typewriters—from 10 to 25, 
depending upon the nature of the copy, 
typist’s speed, etc.—would be required 
to prepare copy fast enough to permit 
continuous operation. Justigraph own- 
ers may extend capacity to suit their 
needs by simply adding typewriters to 
their equipment. 

Simplicity appears to be the keynote 
of the Justigraph’s mechanical design. 
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Essentially, the machine consists of two 
automatic cameras working synchro- 
nously in tandem, and mounted on a 
base containing tanks for processing 
and quick drying. 


Two Cameras Used to Justify 


The first camera makes a negative of 
the original unjustified copy, and the 
second, using this negative for copy, 
photographs it to produce the final 
justified positive, with any desired 
spacing between the lines. A_ line 
counter installed on the typewriter 
makes it possible to compute the 
amount of line spacing necessary to 
pre-fit a piece of copy to a given space. 

In this negative camera the type size 
is adjusted within the limits of 12 
points to 4 points with intermediate 
sizes possible. Typewritten copy is fed 
through an illuminated copy frame, 
line by line, in front of the lens. As 
each line comes into position, the frame 
slides so as to center it on a common 
axis. This action is automatic and con- 
trolled by punch holes in the margin 
of the copy, made by the typist who 
touches a lever when each line has been 
completed. 

Exposed sensitized paper proceeds 
from the negative camera to the proc- 
essing compartment in the base, where 
it is developed and dried, emerging as 
a negative ready to be photographed by 
the positive camera. 





The negative is fed through the 
frame of the second camera in much 
the same manner as the original copy 
was in the first camera. It is here illu- 
minated from the back. Since the lines 
are now centered, this frame does not 
slide. Instead, the lens moves forward 
and focuses the image of the negative 
line to a predetermined width. To con- 
trol the lens movement the copy is 
used again, synchronized with its nega- 
tive. As each line of the negative is 
presented before the second, or posi- 
tive, camera, the corresponding line of 
copy appears in a scanning mechanism 
in which a scanning pawl senses the 
length of the line and, by suitable link- 
ages, actually focuses the camera. 


Tilt Principle Governs Image 


Any change in the length of a line 
by photography would, ordinarily, re- 
sult in similar changes in height. This 
has been avoided by inclining the im- 
age and object plane in each unit on 
its horizontal axis. An object held in a 
vertical plane before the eyes appears 
to diminish in height if tilted in either 
direction. This is the principle used. 
The tilt is regulated by interconnecting 
the image frame of each camera with 
the scanning pawl. Manual adjustment 
of the external frames of production 
models will permit condensing or ex- 
panding type faces. 








Justigraph model positive unit 
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JUSTIGRAPH IS VERSATILE 
Original Copy 

In this example of work done by the Justigraph 
method, Bookman Oldstyle, which closely resembles the 
typewriter face known as “Documentary,” has been used 
for the original copy. Lines vary in length within a 
one-half inch ending zone. Specimens show this copy 
after justification, same size and reduced. The headings 
illustrate condensed, expanded and boldface variations. 
All were produced from the same original face. 


As Justigraphed 


In this example of work done by the Justigraph 
method, Bookman Oldstyle, which closely resembles the 
typewriter face known as “Documentary,” has been used 
for the original copy. Lines vary in length within a 
one-half inch ending zone. Specimens show this copy 
after justification, same size and reduced. The headings 
illustrate condensed, expanded and boldface variations. 
All were produced from the same original face. 


Reduced one-third 


In this example of work done by the Justigraph 
method, Bookman Oldstyle, which closely resembles the 
typewriter face known as “Documentary,” has been used 
for the original copy. Lines vary in length within a 
one-half inch ending zone. Specimens show this copy 
after justification, same size and reduced. The headings 
illustrate condensed, expanded and boldface variations. 
All were produced from the same original face. 


In this example of work done by the Justigraph 
method, Bookman Oldstyle, which closely resembles the 
typewriter face known as “Documentary,” has been used 
for the original copy. Lines vary in length within a 
one-half inch ending zone. Specimens show this copy 
after justification, same size and reduced. The headings 
illustrate condensed, expanded and boldface variations. 
All were produced from the same original face. 


Type face increased heightwise and line 
spacing increased. Reduction is one-half 


Left: Line work produced on Jus- 
tigraph model by segmentation 

















Tilting the image planes causes a dis- 
torted image but this distortion is never 
present in the final result. Justigraph- 
ing is a two-step process and advantage 
is taken of this fact to neutralize dis- 
tortion. Every tilt is compensated for 
by an equal but opposite one. Two 
equal but opposite distortions obviously 
cancel each other out. 

One feature of Justigraphing, of par- 
ticular interest to typographers, is its 
method of justifying which, in effect, 
is a realization of the printer’s dream 
of “rubber type.” The specimens shown 
illustrate justification, in combination 
with size reduction, expansion and con- 
traction of the original face, as well as 
boldfacing. 

Officials of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at its Oak Ridge plant believe 
it is not too early to envision the time 
when high-intensity cold lights and 
super-sensitive offset plate coatings will 
make possible a justified, size-adjusted, 
and accurately positioned offset plate 
directly from the copy by means of 
the Justigraph. 


Correction Lines Avoided 


Corrections are avoided by simply 
rewriting lines in error and omitting 
the control hole after the incorrect 
line. When the scanning pawl of the 
positive camera does not encounter a 
control hole it travels beyond normal 
limits, actuating devices for locking 
the shutter and for preventing transfer 
of the sensitized material thereby caus- 
ing the incorrect line to be deleted 
automatically. 

Lateral contraction and expansion 
provides a new and very desirable 
means of avoiding unsightly lines. In 
conventional typesetting, awkward 
breaks, especially in short lines, often 
necessitates unreasonably wide spaces 
between words, or even letterspacing. 
In Justigraphing, the entire line is ad- 
justed proportionately, the relationship 
of spaces and type characters remaining 
unchanged. Conventional methods of 
justification are not precluded, how- 
ever. In fact, the automatic deletion 
feature makes it simple to adjust word 
spacing. Use of the two methods, in 
conjunction, will often avoid awkward 
breaks in words and result in the most 
attractive line possible. * 


The wood block base of old electro- 
types may be cut into L-shaped furni- 
ture and used as a time-saver in locking ° 
up small forms, such as business cards 
and envelopes. 
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Forty- “Jue Ways “fe 
Save Money in the Printing Business 


%& Prorits suiv through our fingers 
easily. They slip through, particularly, 
in many little ways we learned long ago 
but we need constant reminding to 
assure that they are not forgotten. 

It pays to check such ways and means 
regularly. Many printers have charts 
drawn up for that purpose. Here are 
42 points taken from a study of a num- 
ber of such charts. 

1. Save all scraps and trims from 
stock cutting for small ticket and simi- 
lar jobs as well as scratch pad purposes. 

2. Keep all type clean. It saves cor- 
rosion and chemical action which causes 
type face pitting. 

3. Keep padding cement brushes 
clean, not only to save on the use of 
cement but to give longer life to brushes 
and permit them to do more efficient 
work. 

4. Devise plant promotion pieces for 
use of scraps and odds-and-ends of pa- 
per as well as for unpopular papers 
likely to change color if kept long. 

5. Pay good salaries and wages, for it 
keeps the best workmen on the payroll. 

6. Have regular storage cabinets for 
cuts and forms awaiting re-orders, thus 
preventing damage to them. 

7. Does the payroll have deadwood 
thereon? No matter how “nice a guy” 
he may be that employee loses the plant 
money if he is inefficient. 

8. Screen all shavings picked * up 
around typesetting machines for lost 
mats or space bands. 

9. A program of consistent super- 
vision and help gets more return from 
payroll dollars. Even the perfect em- 
ployee needs a reminder now and then. 

10. It pays to keep constantly alert 
for new time-saving equipment as it is 
produced and can be adapted to plant 
operations. Time is money in any busi- 
ness operation. 

11. Every working schedule should 
be arranged so that you are never caught 
short on peak periods. 

12. Wise management provides in- 
terchange of employees so that each can 
do more than one job; then there are 
no delays if key personnel become sick 
or otherwise unavailable. 

13. The best working conditions at- 
tract the best employees and secure the 
maximum work output from each. 
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14. At least once each three months 
it will pay to study the entire plant and 
selling operation with a view toward 
possible consolidation for more econom- 
ical production. 
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By R. Randolph Karch 


Answers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and other 
sources of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How many 


can you answer without consulting the 
answers on page 69? 


1. Which would you list first in 
importance in printing plant 
insurance? 

a. Fire insurance 
b. Workers’ compensation 
c. Public liability. 

2. What is the basic reason why 
letterpress printing has less 
varying of tone than offset? 

3. Basically, letterpress print- 
ing without a slur depends 
upon parallelism between 
stock and printing surface. 
True or false? 

4. Other than to have the artist 
trace lines heavier, what 
would you do to get all lines 
to show in a fine-lined etch- 
ing? 

5. Why should you cash ques- 
tionable checks where drawn? 

6. Among the top five estimat- 
ing pitfalls are estimating 
composition without seeing 
the actual copy, and those 
tricky margins and bleeds. 
What are the other three? 

7. Match the type face listed at 
the left with the correct 
manufacturer listed at the 


right: 

a. Caledonia _1. Intertype 
b. Waverley 2. Linotype 
c. Tempo 3. Monotype 
d. 20th Century 4. Ludlow 
e. Futura 


8. Things—not people—cause 
the most accidents. True or 
false? 
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15. A simplified system anywhere is 
more economical but it requires con- 
stant vigilance and supervision. 

16. Storing reserve stocks and sup- 
plies as near to areas of use as possible 
always cuts down on costs. 

17. Paint is a good preventive main- 
tenance weapon; a regular check every- 
where will keep maintenance and re- 
placement costs down. 

18. Breakage of stored paper pack- 
ages and punctures of tubes and cans 
of ink always cut into profit; better 
storage methods and improved handling 
keep the breakage costs down. 

19. What about rent and similar 
charges? Are they too high, do they 
need readjusting? Would it now be 
wiser to build than to renew the lease? 

20. There’s no consistent advertis- 
ing formula that will keep working 
forever. The firm’s advertising program 
should receive constant study to keep 
it alive. 

21. Is space properly used? Best per- 
centage to press room, make-up, type- 
setting, storage, office, et cetera? 

22. Keeping mailing lists up to date 
saves waste in materials and postage to 
bad addresses. 

23. Control of accounts keeps the 
good ones from growing bad. 

24. Delinquent accounts need a sys- 
tematic follow-up to prevent their be- 
coming bad accounts. 

25. Every package delivered on a 
printing job should have an enclosure 
suggesting other printed services. 

26. Account study requires handling 
of each account as an individual case. 

27. Is the capital investment in each 
department of the plant operation being 
used profitably? 

28. Delivery operations need con- 
stant study to make them more efficient 
and less costly. Can most deliveries be 
made cheaper on a bicycle or motor 
scooter than with the truck? 

29. An error in delivery always an- 
tagonizes a customer; such errors should 
be constantly guarded against. 

30. Duplication of any effort any- 
where in the operation of the business 
is waste; every new idea should be 
closely studied for such duplication. 
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31. Nothing loses customers quicker 
than soiled printing; packaging and 
handling methods should ensure clean, 
protected delivery. 

32. Buying in large quantities may 
secure some savings but not if these 
stocks cannot be used in a reasonable 
time. 

33. Keeping file records on every 
printing job insures experience data on 
estimating unusual jobs in the future. 

34. Too much heat means wasted 
money; too much light means wasted 
money .. . and too little means wasted 
money also. The happy medium is the 
correct level. 

35. Many dollars are spent each year 
for various utilities; anything saved by 
regular study of their use and devising 
less expensive methods adds that much 
profit. 

36. Is money being wasted on insur- 
ance? A check-up every three months 
makes certain insurance dollars are be- 
ing wisely spent and still providing re- 
quired coverage. 

37. Interest eats away profits; make 
certain any program to borrow money 
provides more profit from its use than 
the interest cost. 

38. Supplies come from profit; their 
waste makes profit smaller. Constant 
study of supply use keeps down their 
cost. 

39. Can we profitably salvage any- 
thing concerned with the operation of 
our business? Often a check-up will 
show where waste can be turned into 
added profit dollars. 

40. Taxes are becoming more and 
more important in the operation of any 
business, Constant study of tax prob- 
lems as they change will assure paying 
only the taxes required; and assure de- 
ductions to which we are entitled. 

41. Is every new idea coming to our 
attention given proper consideration 
for possible application to our business? 
Discarding an idea without considering 
how it can be applied is a missed oppor- 
tunity for better profits. 

42. Sanitation costs money in the 
operation of any printing plant. Con- 
stantly checking ways and means of re- 
ducing those costs through better prac- 
tices in daily operation of the plant will 
often reveal opportunities for cost- 


cutting. * 


Canada has raised postal rates on pe- 
riodicals and newspapers to 2¥2c a 
pound on news content and 4c a pound 
on advertising. 


Suitability of Inks to Paper 
The pat-out is a favorite means of 
testing the ink on the paper to be used 
but may be misleading to the inexperi- 
enced because it is necessary to use a 
film of ink of the thickness to be used 
in printing. The same applies to draw- 
downs, single or double, with a knife. 
A safer way is to use a brayer roller to 
roll out the ink on a slab until a film 
is obtained by rolling the brayer out 
on paper which just covers the paper. 
There may be thirty steps or degrees 
of color between just coverage and an 
excess of ink which shows mottled, 


hence the importance of testing with 
proper film in respect of thickness. 
Until one has had considerable experi- 
ence with pat-out and draw-down, the 
brayer roll-out of ink is the better 
way to test to suitability of ink to 
paper short of inking up a testing or 
production press. 


Pre-Makeready Idea 

We know a printer who rubs all of 
his linotype forms with an electro- 
typer’s rubber before printing them. He 
claims it eliminates a lot of makeready 
and results in a cleaner, neater job. 





THROW AWAY 


AN ECCENTRIC MILLIONAIRE, or a nit- 
wit, might throw money into a paper 
baler, but the average printer can’t 
afford to do it. Yet he does—un- 
knowingly, and too often. 

When Mr. Printer is burning up 
pencils on an estimate or a job- 
ticket, the phone keeps ringing ; he’s 
in a hurry to get the RUSH job into 
the shop, and he’s late for an ap- 
pointment. All this bedlam is a 
sweet and simple temptation to 
whip through the job as fast as he 
can, so he can tangle with the next 
one. There’s no time to take a few 
minutes for a thorough and imagin- 
ative look at his present effort— 
only a few seconds to give it a fast 
once-over. 

That fast once-over may prove 
economical when the administrative 
costs are considered, but too often 
it can mean that money is being 
routed to the paper baler. 

Economical engineering of com- 
position, press, and bindery work is 
usually watched very carefully, but 
the basis for the job—the paper— 
is too often given only slight con- 
sideration. After all, you can cut 
only four 84- by 11-inch sheets out 
of 17 by 22 stock. 

But, what about all those other 
sizes that printing comes in? 

They’re watched on close-bid esti- 
mates, most of the time, by the fel- 
low who gets the job, the fellow 
who takes the time for a thorough 
look at his figures, and applies a 
little imagination to them. 

And they’re watched by the same 
fellow when he works up a ticket 
on a no-bid job—and when he han- 
dles a reprint job. 





Money? 


Why does he take such pains? 
Well, he’s had experiences like the 
following one in which money actu- 
ally was being routed into the baler, 
because someone didn’t have time 
to take that second look. 

The job consisted of 100,000 busi- 
ness forms, 544- by 814-inches, 
printed on 16-pound bond. The 
form consisted of type and hori- 
zontal rules which ran from edge 
to edge, the 514-inch way, and it 
was run four-up on a Vertical. In 
order to print this job, the mini- 
mum press sheet size had to be 1114- 
by 17-inches, to allow for gripper 
room. Stock bought for the job was 
19- by 24-inches. 

This job was reprinted three 
times! Each time it was run the 
same as above, because the previous 
ticket was copied. It took too much 
time to give the job the careful 
once-over. Reprints in this same 
wasteful manner could have gone 
on indefinitely, but they didn’t. One 
day someone decided to study the 
job thoroughly and imaginatively, 
and came up with this solution: 

The customer’s okay was obtained 
to cut '%-inch off the 544-inch di- 
mension. This saving enabled the 
printer to squeeze the job on an 
1l by 17 press sheet, thus making 
his paper size 17 by 22, which en- 
abled him to save 88 pounds of 
stock. The 88-pound paper saving 
helped the printer hold the line on 
this job in the face of rising wages 
and paper prices, thus giving him 
another happy customer and in- 
creasing his margin on the job. 

This is just one example of how 
that second careful look paid off. 
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¥% Problems faced by management of 
both letterpress and lithographic plants 
predominate on the agenda for the 65th 
annual convention of Printing Indus- 
try of America in Boston’s Statler 
Hotel October 24-27. 

Molded from answers by printers 
all over the country to a PIA ques- 
tionnaire asking what subjects should 
be featured, the agenda gives first 
place to matters concerning produc- 
tion management, production control 
and production standards. 

Also scheduled are discussions of fi- 
nancial management, economic trends 
affecting the industry, sales manage- 


ment, research, technology, personnel — 


relations, and the progress of the Fore- 
man’s Management Training Program 
sponsored by PIA and Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. 

Heralded as a convention for print- 
ers and lithographers, by printers and 
lithographers, the sessions will empha- 
size the needs and interests of small 
and medium-size plants, which com- 
prise most of the PIA membership. 
Nearly thirty members who are prac- 
tical experts in various management 
phases will participate as speakers or 
panel members. 

Several sessions will reflect the in- 
creasing interest of PIA members in 
lithography and in PIA’s ever-widen- 
ing services in the field of lithographic 
printing management. The PIA Ratio 
Study, due for distribution at the con- 
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vention, contains special material on 
lithographic and combination plants. 
It is expected that PIA Production Par 
Tables for offset operations will be 
ready for distribution prior to the 
gathering. Discussions of manuscripts 
for three new PIA textbooks on esti- 
mating, production management and 
printing management will cover sec- 
tions relating to lithographic plant 
problems. 

On October 27 Walter Sackett, R. 
R. Donnelley and Sons Company, Chi- 
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Standard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 





Printing Industry 


cago, will tell how to sell letterpress, 
lithography and gravure, with empha- 
sis on how the salesman helps the cus- 
tomer to decide which process to use. 
Lyman W. Jones, Laurence Press Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will deal 
with the problems he faced in getting 
into offset work. Other talks will cover 
lithography and _ specialization, silk 
screen and gravure. Basic trends in 
lithography and letterpress will be re- 
viewed by Edward McSweeney, Per- 
kins-Goodwin Company, New York 
City. Harold Braun, Fetter Printing 
Company, Louisville, Ky., will review 
the ratio studies, with emphasis on 
lithographic ratios, for their own sig- 
nificance and for their significance in 
comparison with letterpress ratios. 
The first day agenda will feature 
the production management problems. 
Robert H. Roy, assistant dean of the 
School of Engineering at Johns Hop- 
kins University, will discuss the manu- 
script of his work on _ production 
management which PIA will publish 
this year. The principles set forth in 
this work are equally applicable in let- 
terpress, lithography, gravure or other 
processes. A panel on “How to Estab- 
lish Your Own Production Standards” 
will be headed by John M. Wolff, Jr., 
of Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company’s Southwestern Division 





Vice-President ARTHUR A. WETZEL 
Wetzel Brothers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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at St. Louis, and a chairman of PIA’s 
Production Standards Committee. Ha- 
dar Ortman of McClure, Hadden and 
Ortman, Chicago, will tell how PIA 
Production Par can be used to help a 
company install its own standards. 
The Master Printers Section and Un- 
ion Employers Section will review in- 
dustrial relations on October 25. The 
speakers’ list includes Prof. Sumner 
S. Slichter of Harvard University, who 
will discuss labor relations in the light 
of the current economic situation and 





Mrs. J. R. Brackett Dies 


Mrs. Bernice Dalton Brack- 
ett, wife of James R. Brackett, 
general manager of Printing In- 
dustry of America, died Septem- 
ber 18 at Georgetown Univer- 
sity Hospital, Washington, D. 
C., after a long illness. 

A native of Chicago, she 
spent her early years in Woon- 
socket, S. D., and was a gradu- 
ate of Clarke College, Dubuque, 
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the government’s stabilization program. 

Reflecting questionnaire returns, 
PIA’s government relations activities 
will not be emphasized heavily, but 
reports will bring the convention up- 
to-date on what Uncle Sam’s orders 
and regulations mean to the graphic 
arts industry. 

Under the direction of Howard S. 
Patterson, secretary-manager of the 
Graphic Arts Institute of New Eng- 
land, every printer in that section is 
being urged to be on hand to demon- 
strate New England hospitality to the 
visitors from other states. New Eng- 
land printers will be hosts at an open- 
ing day cocktail party. This event will 
begin a program of festivity and good 
fellowship as a balance for serious dis- 
cussions at a convention which PIA 
foresees as one of the most progressive 
in its history. 

James R. Brackett, PIA general man- 
ager, has invited all members of the 
industry, affiliated or not with PIA, to 
attend the convention. Registration 
blanks may be obtained from PIA at 
719 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 
5, D.C. 


PIA 1950 Ratio Study 
To Be Distributed 


Due for publication in book form 
in time for distribution at the annual 
PIA convention in Boston, October 
24-27, Printing Industry of America’s 
yearly Ratio Study for 1950 has been 
compiled from figures submitted by 
the largest number of printers ever to 
participate in this project. Co-operating 
were plants in 150 cities of 37 states, 
with aggregate sales volume of $348,- 
896,754. 

Lithographers as well as letterpress 
printers will find special interest in 
the Ratio Study, because it gives com- 
parative data on the two types of op- 
eration. One table shows ratios of 
operating expenses and profits to sales 
as reported by a group of predomi- 
nantly offset plants. Another table 
gives the same information for plants 
which are predominantly letterpress. 

Based on analysis of operating state- 
ments, balance sheets and other data 
supplied by printing firms, the Ratio 
Study provides management with fac- 
tual information about costs, over- 
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head, gross and net profits, sales vol- 
ume, etc., on an area and nationwide 
basis. 

The Boston convention will discuss 
the new figures in comparison with 
those shown in studies for previous 
years. All printers participating in the 
new study will receive complimentary 


copies. *” 


Form Rollers Should Have 
Distinctive Marks 


Since most form rollers may vary 
slightly in circumference and must 
be set separately to fully function, they 
should be marked so that the position 
in the press of each roller may be dis- 
tinguished at a glance. The last roller 
under which the form passes, ordinarily 
the most effective, is marked 1, the 
second 2 and so on. The marks may. be 
in the form of one, two or more 
stripes of ink around one end of the 
roller core or the numbers may be 
stamped in the roller core or spindle 
with a punch. The mark is applied only 
on one end to show which end of the 
roller goes in the press first in accord- 
ance with the previous setting of the 
roller. 

These precautions are especially nec- 
essary in pressrooms where roller wash- 
ing is done by porters or employees 
other than those who work contin- 
uously on the presses. The same system 
may be used with distributor rollers 
to advantage. With these precautions 
rollers should not be put in the press 
wrong end to or out of their regular 
positions. 


High Relative Humidity 
May Cause Chalking 


It is not unusual to encounter chalk- 
ing of ink on coated paper during pe- 
riods of very high relative humidity. 
The ink may be formulated so that it 
dries well on the surface of the sheet 
but since the coating had already ab- 
sorbed all the moisture from the air 
that it could hold, the vehicle of the 
ink could not penetrate because there 
was no room for it. The ink may dry 
on the surface of the sheet so that it 
may be rubbed off like powdered chalk 
because of the excessive moisture which 
prevented penetration. 
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¥% Problems faced by management of 
both letterpress and lithographic plants 
predominate on the agenda for the 65th 
annual convention of Printing Indus- 
try of America in Boston’s Statler 
Hotel October 24-27. 

Molded from answers by printers 
all over the country to a PIA ques- 
tionnaire asking what subjects should 
be featured, the agenda gives first 
place to matters concerning produc- 
tion management, production control 
and production standards. 

Also scheduled are discussions of fi- 
nancial management, economic trends 
affecting the industry, sales manage- 
ment, research, technology, personnel 
relations, and the progress of the Fore- 
man’s Management Training Program 
sponsored by PIA and Lithographic 
Technical Foundation. 

Heralded as a convention for print- 
ers and lithographers, by printers and 
lithographers, the sessions will empha- 
size the needs and interests of small 
and medium-size plants, which com- 
prise most of the PIA membership. 
Nearly thirty members who are prac- 
tical experts in various management 
phases will participate as speakers or 
panel members. 

Several sessions will reflect the in- 
creasing interest of PIA members in 
lithography and in PIA’s ever-widen- 
ing services in the field of lithographic 
printing management. The PIA Ratio 
Study, due for distribution at the con- 
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vention, contains special material on 
lithographic and combination plants. 
It is expected that PIA Production Par 
Tables for offset operations will be 
ready for distribution prior to the 
gathering. Discussions of manuscripts 
for three new PIA textbooks on esti- 
mating, production management and 
printing management will cover sec- 
tions relating to lithographic plant 
problems. ~ 

On October 27 Walter Sackett, R. 
R. Donnelley and Sons Company, Chi- 
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cago, will tell how to sell letterpress, 
lithography and gravure, with empha- 
sis on how the salesman helps the cus- 
tomer to decide which process to use. 
Lyman W. Jones, Laurence Press Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will deal 
with the problems he faced in getting 
into offset work. Other talks will cover 
lithography and _ specialization, silk 
screen and gravure. Basic trends in 
lithography and letterpress will be re- 
viewed by Edward McSweeney, Per- 
kins-Goodwin Company, New York 
City. Harold Braun, Fetter Printing 
Company, Louisville, Ky., will review 
the ratio studies, with emphasis on 
lithographic ratios, for their own sig- 
nificance and for their significance in 
comparison with letterpress ratios. 
The first day agenda will feature 
the production management problems. 
Robert H. Roy, assistant dean of the 
School of Engineering at Johns Hop- 
kins University, will discuss the manu- 
script of his work on production 
management which PIA will publish 
this year. The principles set forth in 
this work are equally applicable in let- 
terpress, lithography, gravure or other 
processes. A panel on “How to Estab- 
lish Your Own Production Standards” 
will be headed by John M. Wolff, Jr., 
of Western Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company’s Southwestern Division 
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at St. Louis, and a chairman of PIA’s 
Production Standards Committee. Ha- 
dar Ortman of McClure, Hadden and 
Ortman, Chicago, will tell how PIA 
Production Par can be used to help a 
company install its own standards. 
The Master Printers Section and Un- 
ion Employers Section will review in- 
dustrial relations on October 25. The 
speakers’ list includes Prof. Sumner 
S. Slichter of Harvard University, who 
will discuss labor relations in the light 
of the current economic situation and 
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dustry of America, died Septem- 
ber 18 at Georgetown Univer- 
sity Hospital, Washington, D. 
C., after a long illness. 

A native of Chicago, she 
spent her early years in Woon- 
socket, S. D., and was a gradu- 
ate of Clarke College, Dubuque, 
Iowa. During the late 1920’s she 
held various posts on the edi- 
torial staff of the Sioux Falls 
(S.D.) Argus Leader. It was 
there she met her husband, also 
a staff member. They were mar- 
ried in 1932. 








the government’s stabilization program. 

Reflecting questionnaire returns, 
PIA’s government relations activities 
will not be emphasized heavily, but 
reports will bring the convention up- 
to-date on what Uncle Sam’s orders 
and regulations mean to the graphic 
arts industry. 

Under the direction of Howard S. 
Patterson, secretary-manager of the 
Graphic Arts Institute of New Eng- 
land, every printer in that section is 
being. urged to be on hand to demon- 
strate New England hospitality to the 
visitors from other states. New Eng- 
land printers will be hosts at an open- 
ing day cocktail party. This event will 
begin a program of festivity and good 
fellowship as a balance for serious dis- 
cussions at a convention which PIA 
foresees as one of the most progressive 
in its history. 

James R. Brackett, PIA general man- 
ager, has invited all members of the 
industry, affiliated or not with PIA, to 
attend the convention. Registration 
blanks may be obtained from PIA at 
719 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 
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PIA 1950 Ratio Study 
To Be Distributed 


Due for publication in book form 
in time for distribution at the annual 
PIA convention in Boston, October 
24-27, Printing Industry of America’s 
yearly Ratio Study for 1950 has been 
compiled from figures submitted by 
the largest number of printers ever to 
participate in this project. Co-operating 
were plants in 150 cities of 37 states, 
with aggregate sales volume of $348,- 
896,754. 

Lithographers as well as letterpress 
printers will find special interest in 
the Ratio Study, because it gives com- 
parative data on the two types of op- 
eration. One table shows ratios of 
operating expenses and profits to sales 
as reported by a group of predomi- 
nantly offset plants. Another table 
gives the same information for plants 
which are predominantly letterpress. 

Based on analysis of operating state- 
ments, balance sheets and other data 
supplied by printing firms, the Ratio 
Study provides management with fac- 
tual information about costs, over- 


head, gross and net profits, sales vol- 
ume, etc., on an area and nationwide 
basis. 

The Boston convention will discuss 
the new figures in comparison with 
those shown in studies for previous 
years. All printers participating in the 
new study will receive complimentary 
copies. * 


Form Rollers Should Have 
Distinctive Marks 


Since most form rollers may vary 
slightly in circumference and must 
be set separately to fully function, they 
should be marked so that the position 
in the press of each roller may be dis- 
tinguished at a glance. The last roller 
under which the form passes, ordinarily 
the most effective, is marked 1, the 
second 2 and so on. The marks may be 
in the form of one, two or more 
stripes of ink around one end of the 
roller core or the numbers may be 
stamped in the roller core or spindle 
with a punch. The mark is applied only 
on one end to show which end of the 
roller goes in the press first in accord- 
ance with the previous setting of the 
roller. 

These precautions are especially nec- 
essary in pressrooms where roller wash- 
ing is done by porters or employees 
other than those who work contin- 
uously on the presses. The same system 
may be used with distributor rollers 
to advantage. With these precautions 
rollers should not be put in the press 
wrong end to or out of their regular 
positions. 


High Relative Humidity 
May Cause Chalking 


It is not unusual to encounter chalk- 
ing of ink on coated paper during pe- 
riods of very high relative humidity. 
The ink may be formulated so that it 
dries well on the surface of the sheet 
but since the coating had already ab- 
sorbed all the moisture from the air 
that it could hold, the vehicle of the 
ink could not penetrate because there 
was no room for it. The ink may dry 
on the surface of the sheet so that it 
may be rubbed off like powdered chalk 
because of the excessive moisture which 
prevented penetration. 
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James M. Cunningham (at head of table) of the C. T. Dearing Printing 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, conducts a session in the LTF-PIA 
Foreman’s Management Program conference course. From left to right 
are Howard Heinz and Robert Glanz of the Southern Press; Sam Gray of 
the Franklin Printing Company; Joseph Wills of the Rowland Paper Com- 





pany; Frank L. Hirt, Charles Merrick, Howard Wells, Robert Owen of the 
Fetter Printing Company; Mr. Cunningham; Joseph Esterle, Fred Heimen- 
dinger and Fritz Kramer of the Publishers Printing Company; L. M. Payne 
and Wallace Horine of the Sanders Paper Stock Co.; Frank Gerstle of the 
Courier Journal Lithographing Co.; and Kenneth Young, Smith and Dugan 











Foreman’s Management Training 


¥% More than 450 printing plant fore- 
men and supervisors have started or 
completed the foreman’s management 
training program launched by Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation and 
Printing Industry of America six 
months ago. Several local graphic arts 
associations have sponsored the spe- 
cial training conferences and assigned 
one or more staff members to assist 
plant members in conducting the pro- 
gram on their own premises. By Sep- 
tember’s end more than 60 additional 
plant executives throughout the coun- 
try will complete the first training 
phase and be prepared to start the pro- 
gram in their plants. 

Built around the foreman’s on-the- 
job problems, the program is headed 
by William F. Gutwein, director of 
employee and public relations, C. T. 
Dearing Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Associated with him is Charles W. 
LaBlanc of Research Institute of Amer- 
ica’s research staff. 

The project helps foremen to under- 
stand management’s viewpoint and to 
take part in solving management prob- 
lems; build morale by stimulating in- 
terest and co-operation and avoiding 
and adjusting grievances; improve pro- 
duction quantity and quality by find- 
ing better work methods, stimulating 
flow of ideas, overcoming resistance to 
change and adjusting people to new 
or unfamiliar jobs; maintain produc- 
tion schedules and reduce costs by bet- 
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ter work planning, minimizing time 
and materials waste, and understand- 
ing costs and methods in the foreman’s 
own and other departments. 

A special report, issued to LTF and 
PIA members in September, quoted 
praise for the program from plant 


owners and managers. Top manage- 
ment’s keen interest will be reflected 
at a session on the project during 
PIA’s annual meeting October 24-27. 

Local printing trade associations af- 
filiated with LTF or PIA send key men 
to five-day instructor conferences, 
where they receive an intensive course 
and all material qualifying them to 
conduct training in local group classes 
or individual plant sessions. Men thus 
trained go home and instruct classes 
limited to 15 foremen and supervisors. 





The Foreman’s Management Training Course, major PIA-LTF project, was sponsored by the Printing 
Industry of Atlanta, Incorporated, with enviable success. J. M. Cunningham of the C. T. Dearing 
Printing Company, Louisville, Kentucky, was brought in as the instructor. Left to right are John 
Hutcheson, George Daum, Gilbert Bachman, C. R. Robinson, L. B. Rowland, Leo Roberson, 
R. A. Stout (executive director of the Atlanta association), C. B. Taylor, Instructor Cunningham, 
A. O. Rauschenberg, W. D. Rutledge, M. D. Kizer, W. P. Johnston, W. E. Gresch and Alf Budden 
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Mr. Gutwein himself has acted as in- 
structor for four institutes held for 
conference leaders in Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Cincinnati and Milwaukee. 
At present he is chairman of the Super- 
visory Training Committee of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 

After completion of the ten weeks’ 
training, conferences of foremen and 
supervisors are held at regular inter- 
vals to assure continuous application 
of the teaching. Many plants have en- 
rolled their foremen as associate mem- 
bers of the Research Institute of Amer- 
ica, which regularly mails to their 
homes material on foremanship and 
foreman management. 

PIA and LTF invite members to 

write to either association for informa- 
tion as to when and how they may 
participate in the program’s benefits. 
Requests for representation in a con- 
ference are grouped with others from 
the same area and a conference is sched- 
uled as soon as possible. Any repre- 
sentative may attend a conference in 
any city without waiting for one in 
his area, but since sessions are limited 
to 15 persons, requests should be 
prompt to come within the quota of 
the city a plant prefers. Smaller and 
outlying plants can select one man to 
represent them all. 
Two-hour sessions are held once a week 
for ten weeks. Foremen and supervisors 
acquire and put into practice, even 
during their training period, the prin- 
ciples of job relations, job training and 
job improvement which comprise the 
basic program. 


W G. Gutwein, of C. T. Dearing Printing Co., 
heads PIA-LTF Foreman Management Program 
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Festival of Britain 

Several thousand printers of United 
States and Canada will recall a most 
charming woman from England who 
visited here last year and spoke before 
numerous graphic arts groups. Beatrice 
Warde is not only charming but an 
enthusiast for, and connoisseur of, fine 
printing. As publicity manager for the 
Monotype Corporation Limited, Be- 
atrice has, I imagine, done more to 
advance printing in its quality aspects 
than any other individual over there. 

Disappointed about failure to hear 
from her since—linked with remorse 
over my near-failure photographing 
her well when she was here—I have 
been wondering if, perhaps, I were not 
now resident in her “dog house.” 

Now, I feel better. I have received 
a very interesting letter from her and, 
because I know almost all readers are 
interested in her subject, I’m quoting 
a bit from it. 

“T thought,” she writes, “you would 
like to know that the printers of Eng- 
land (and particularly Colonel B. L. 
Hooper) saw to it that the Festival of 
Britain should not neglect this coun- 
try’s contribution to the Black Art; 
and that Tenterden’s part in the Fes- 
tival was just as natural an expression 
of continuity and living tradition as 
the lovingly burnished links in its 
mayoral chain. 

“As we drew into the picturesque 
village of Tenterden we saw the newly- 
painted sign of the Caxton Arms and 
a few minutes later we were being 
greeted by the Mayor, wearing the 
longest chain of office that I have ever 
seen draped over the mayoral shoulders. 
Each link in that mediaeval chain was 
inscribed with the name of a former 
mayor; as there were something like 
three hundred links, some of them had 
to be left in the archives. We saw the 
old town hall with its fine display of 
Caxton documents and its Festival of 
Britain exhibition of British printed 
books from Caxton’s day to our own; 
we had lunch in the upper room of a 





house so old that the enormous wood- 
pegged floor boards sloped like the deck 
of a ship. I missed the pageant in which 
the senior Master Printer of the district 
impersonated Tenterden’s most famous 
native son, but I did see the fifteenth 
century home with its old raked roof 
of yellow Kentish tiles which tradition 
and local pride assign as Caxton’s 
birthplace. Every cottage garden was 
blazing with roses, phlox, and gera- 
nium; the parishioners were acting as 
volunteer guides around the ancient 
church,” 


Thank you, Beatrice. 


The More the Merrier 


THE INLAND PRINTER appears to 
have “‘started something,” as they say, 
when at the 1949 convention of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen at San Francisco it 
presented Perry Long with the orig- 
inal “Oscar” of the printing industry. 
Basis of selection was that the award 
should go to the one who had, during 
the year past, done the outstanding job 
in the way of voluntary service in be- 
half of the Association. 

Following the lead of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, a similar award was. an- 
nounced to cover members of the Print- 
ing Industry of America. 

I now learn that the idea has been 
adopted by the Seventh District of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, comprising Atlanta, 
Nashville, Memphis, and Jacksonville. 

The initial award has been made to 
Sol Malkoff, of Atlanta, in recognition 
of his work on the 1951 celebration of 
“Printing Week” and on his efforts to 
encourage and foster higher standards 
in printing and craftsmanship. 

I remember Sol from an event of 
some years ago which demonstrated out- 
standing initiative and carry-through 
in his then—perhaps, present—leading 
interest in our business. He submitted 
for consideration in “Specimen Re- 
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The Festival of Britain exhibition of British printed books from William Caxton’s day to the present. 
The Town Hall at Tenterden also housed many other Caxton documents and pieces of fine printing 


view” examples of his work neatly and 
attractively mounted on the black 
cover-stock leaves of a plastic-bound 
portfolio of approximately 18 by 12 
inches. It impressed me so much and 
seemed so much like a compliment, the 
portfolio remains—and shall remain— 
among my treasured printing keepsakes. 

Such awards serve a double purpose. 
They constitute testimonials—flowers 
for the living—to those bell-cows of 
different groups who have led off and 
carried through activities to the end of 
betterment of the industry. Secondly, 
and possibly the more important con- 
sideration, is the incentive for other 
men to do likewise. 

Who is there who doesn’t thrill at 
the thought of being rated leader? 


Ave, Mr. Rosenberg 

I applaud Joseph Rosenberg, execu- 
tive director of the International Photo- 
engravers Union of North America 
upon an address he recently made at 
the organization’s convention. 

Calling attention to the publishing 
—and, so, printing—industry’s prob- 
lem of meeting competition from other 
media, Mr. Rosenberg told delegates it 
was up to them to do something about 
it—and in co-operation with manage- 
ment at the same time. 
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He demanded a new approach to the 
business of dealing with employers 
which would recognize other pressing 
problems common to worker and boss 
alike. He urged members to do all they 
could to eliminate waste and the too- 
prevalent and disastrous practice of 
“feather-bedding” and face the new 
technical advances with the industry. 

That is a highly enlightened, fact- 
facing view in striking contrast with 
the coincident demands of leaders of 
workmen of an Iowa meat-packing 
concern. Among other things, includ- 
ing the demand for higher wages, 
these particular leaders demanded free 
lunches for the workers and free 15- 
pound hams at Christmas time. 

At about the same time that the 
negotiations were in progress: floods 
damaged one of the company’s plants, 
at Topeka, Kansas. The company an- 
nounced it would not reopen that par- 
ticular branch plant because rehabili- 
tation costs were too great. So, 1200 
workers lost their jobs. It is possible 
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that other reasons had a bearing on 
the company’s decision, such as being 
forced to “employ baby sitters and help 
patch up family quarrels,” as one com- 
mentator puts it. 

Always present is that one last straw 
to break the camel’s back. In the end 
labor and management are in the same 
boat. Why risk breaking the camel’s 
back or upsetting the boat? 

I’m delighted that the broad view 
was expressed by a labor leader in the 
Graphic Arts. 


Craft for Older Men 


Time was when at every turn we 
were wont to hear or read “This is a 
young man’s world,” or words to that 
effect. But times are changing. Due 
to one thing or another, the proportion 
of men (and women, bless them) past 
65 years of age has constantly increased. 
They are constantly feeling and look- 
ing younger for their years. 

We saw “Broncho” Nagurski win a 
professional wrestling match from a 
worthy, younger opponent in straight 
falls the other night. In appearance 
he is a modern Adonis with all his 260 
pounds; in age he can not be less than 
45. Bernarr McFadden, past four score 
years, recently dropped via parachute 
from an airplane into a river. About 
two years ago, at age 70, B. Walter 
Radcliffe was recalled from retirement 
to again head up Intertype’s printing 
and advertising departments, 

But that is not the story; this is: 
I note in the latest issue of The Typo- 
graphical Journal that the oldest mem- 
ber of the I. T. U. is 98 years old. He 
is Joseph Belcher, of the Columbia 
(S. C.) local. Sharing the Journal spot- 
light with Belcher is Louis DeWitt, of 
Chicago, cited as having been a member 
for the greatest number of years, 77. 
Congrats, my worthies. And, to De- 
Witt, besides: I knew you, away back 
when, 1914-1928. 

With demands for defense what they 
are, all that has been said above adds 
up to a tip that employers in the print- 
ing business look with greater favor 
upon the oldsters. I doubt if there’s a 
trade or type of work at which men can 
work efficiently at a more advanced 
age than at printing. 


Riis. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Cape Times, Limited, of 
Cape Town, South Africa.— 
You may feel proud of your 
protea calendar. The four 
large leaves, each featured 
by a four-color illustration 
about ten inches square— 
with the calendars for three 
months below each, these 
printed in a middle gray from 
reverse color plates — are 
excellent. Plates for offset 
printing, incidentally, were 
made from the natural color 
photographs. As far as we 
are able to judge, the work 
is on a par with the best of 
its kind; certainly the flow- 
ers are beautiful, and no 
small part of their charm is 
due to soft tone character- 
istic of photo - lithography. 
The all-over design and ac- 
companying limited typog- 
raphy are in excellent taste. 
COMMANDAY-ROTH COM- 
PANY, of New York City.— 
Thanks for another batch of 
specimens of the fine print- 
ing you do. It has, it seems, 
been years since you last 
gave us a peep, but the ex- 
perience is highly enjoyable 
and we hope to be repeated 
soon. The items, largely fine 
brochures and annual re- 
ports featuring four-color 
process printing at high tide, 
are not of a kind we can re- 
produce to advantage. That 
you get big orders from 
some of the country’s great- 
est commercial concerns is 
testimony to your ability. 
Your own advertising piece, 
“Seven Ways to Choose a 
Printer,” points the way to 
that vital accomplishment as 
effectively as anything we 
have seen. One way is noted 
in type on each page, the 
type being topped with a 
large cartoon illustrating the 
action incident to the point 
made. Presswork is fine. 
HowaARD E. PAINE, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.— We’re 
confused between your let- 
ter and your father’s cards. 
However, of the two having 
the lantern illustration the 
better is the one with the 
lantern and accompanying 
lines of type higher on the 
card. On the other, which 
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you say you prefer, there is 
too much crowding near the 
bottom and this is materially 
lessened and a better all- 
over distribution of white 
space effected by raising the 
one group; indeed we would 
place the group six points 
higher still. You say the lan- 
tern—the business end of an 
old-fashioned street lamp— 
should rest on something. It 
doesn’t rest on anything as 
you have lowered the group; 
it is just closer to the full 
length line across the bot- 
tom. The entirely different 
card printed in brown is 
nice-looking but lacks punch 
and interest of the others. 
The contrast in shape be- 
tween the name line and the 
address just below is too 
great to be quite pleasing. 

DARBY SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND CraFtTs, of Darby, Eng- 
land.— “Courses in Print” 
is an unusually attractive 
booklet typographically. The 
background for the cover— 
large letters of the alphabet 
printed in a delicate, rich 
yellow on the stock similarly 
toned—is effective. The pat- 
tern of these is broken for 
the black rule panel near the 
top in which the title appears 
in red. The panel is one of 
the irregular four-sided af- 
fairs, and it adds interest 
element such as a rectangle 
or square panel would not— 
suggests a bit of action, too. 
Other type-matter is in black 
over the background of let- 
ters and a red rule extend- 
ing from left-hand edge of 
page acts as decoration and 
a cut-off between the “Pros- 
pectus” and “1951-52” but 
does not extend to the right- 
hand edge. Elements are ex- 
ceptionally well spaced but 
we feel the panel enclosing 
the title is too small, partic- 
ularly on the left and ver- 
tical side where the words of 
the title—flush-set— crowd 
the rule too closely in rela- 
tion to the space at the ends 
of the lines. White space 
ought to be balanced better 
all around. 

Lout1s MARINI, Wollaston, 
Massachusetts.—You do fine 
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A well-known Canadian newspaperman 
was one of a party which recently visited our experi 
mental farm and our Montreal plant. The Company 
asked him to record his impressions. We thought the 
results interesting enough to warrant Publication; 
and so, in the hope that you may find pleasure in his 
account of our operations, we have incorporated it 
into this illustrated booklet. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 











Genius worked on the original; an impressive massing and dis- 
tribution of white space. It is title page of a brochure designed 
by LeRoy Barfuss and produced by the Gazette Printing Company, 

treal. On I the d color is a rich, medium brown 













uman Account 


ye-witnesses in seven 
written by men and women 
ienced its terrors 


by PAUL M. ANGLE 





work, have a delicate touch which 
few equal when it comes to work 
where that treatment is desir- 
able, as in the case of noteheads, 
women’s club programs, and pro- 
grams—items where getting at- 
tention is not an important con- 
sideration. You are conservative, 
but still have a good sense of 
display values when it comes to 
work required to get attention, 
and your work of that type is 
well handled if not flamboyant. 
The commencement program for 
Eastern Nazarene College is a 
beauty, chaste typography being 
set off by printing in a medium 
red-brown on cream-toned paper. 
Another fine one is the Meth- 
odist Church letterhead which is 
helped by being printed in gray 
instead of black. More of this 
should be done—that is others 
should do more of it. High is 
reached on cover of the Friday 
Club where a cloth pansy and 
leaf—natural as life—pressed 
flat are tipped on as part of the 
design. All in all there’s a sug- 
gestion in what you do of the nice 
things of life—beauty, restful- 
ness, calm and the like, whatever 
you like. 

H. S. BUCHANAN, of Asheville, 
North Carolina.—While the title 
page of the announcement for 
the local artists’ guild is of in- 
teresting layout and the display 
exceptionally well graded, the 
composition as a whole is tight, 
and there is room for more space 
between lines and groups. The 
underscoring of lines had better 
have been avoided, contributing, 
as it does, to the crowded effect 
and without strengthening dis- 
play. The device of underscoring 
loses point when applied to lines 
already among the largest of a 
design. Of course the Ultra Bo- 
doni and Cheltenham Bold Out- 
line, the latter used for the three 
main lines, are not harmonious, 
but under some conditions “po- 

















Just to make sure no reader muffs, the 
“wt" at top means “wrong font” and 
the wrong font is mixing of big Oval and 
small Spherical in the picture. Cover 
from house magazine of E. F. Schmidt 
Company, Mitwaukee, original of which 
is 3% by 81 inches and printed in deep 
green and a green tint on gray paper 


etic license” is permissible. It 
might be that printing the page 
in two colors, the Chelt. lines, 
“Autumn Art Exhibit,” in color 
which is strongest in tone be- 
cause the Ultra, otherwise used, 
is very strong in comparison. In 
this way one of the colors could 
be related to the goldenrod stock 
for which the brown ink you have 
used for the one-color printing is 
nice. However, this rather light 
brown ink is at a handicap on 
the three other pages whereon 
the light-face type doesn’t stand 
up very well in contrast with the 
strong-colored paper. 





PRINTER’S PROOF 
—— B. Daron Ponting ey 





Please read the enclosed proof and rerun promptly Ker eating of 
ouper canes end west tosm. Sochine 6 changes plainly. OX. if correc 
‘and eign name oF initials. Do net give verbal ensructions 10 





RETURN ORIGINAL COPY WITH PROOF 














Jacket for book published by the Chicago Historical Society is as 
striking and—yes, indeed—realistic as one could be contemplated 
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Essential information is presented on this envelope, but it is dull-looking and 
unimpressive. Proof envelopes should be striking and colorful like one at the right 
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An Address by 
General of the Army 
“oa 
x 
Douglas 
MacArthur 


Before a joint session 
of the Congress, April 19, 1951 
Washington, D.C. 











Title page of complimentary booklet 
issued quickly after delivery of speech. 
For its sheer beauty, as well as for its 
content, the piece must have made an 
impression highly favorable to the pro- 
ducer, the Frederic Ryder Company, top- 
grade Chicago advertising typographer. 
Paper was light tan antique; extension 
cover, a French fold with deckle at front 


MossBerG & CoMPANY, South 
Bend, Indiana.—We compliment 
you on the general excellence of 
that eight-page folder you did 
for Hotel Elkhart. The layout is 
impressive, largely because of 
the interesting, unconventional 
shapes of halftones and their ar- 
rangement together. The spaces 
around cuts are filled in with two 
different colors—light blue and 
fawn—over which related type 
matter is printed. The color areas 
are arranged to form a neat pat- 
tern, particularly over the inner 
four-page spread. One advantage 
in filling the spaces between pic- 
tures with color is that highlights 
in the halftones are accentuated, 
the only white of the paper ap- 
pearing in them. We see no merit 
in printing the title at top of 
page one, “Hoosier Hospitality,” 
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without caps starting the words. 
Two caps “H” would strengthen 
the display. If the idea of elim- 
inating the cap alphabet is a good 
one we feel that—for the sake of 
consistency—all display should 
be so treated and it should be 
“hotel elkhart” instead of “Hotel 
Elkhart” as printed at the bot- 
tom of the page. The fawn color 
is too weak for showing, type or 
lettering in reverse color as on 
several pages. The words aren’t 
clear and aren’t impressive be- 
cause with insufficient contrast 
they do not stand out. 

HARLAN L. LITTLE, of Alva, 
Florida.—We like the general 
idea of your new letterhead with 
the silhouette palm tree illustra- 
tion printed in pale green at the 
lateral center of the sheet—and 
near the top, of course. The green 
is too strong, not of itself but be- 
cause the name of your company 
straddles it at a point just below 
the leaves. With the line in red 
and the type—light-toned nov- 
elty face Huxley Vertical—deli- 
cate, the name is somewhat too 
much “in the shade,” especially 
since the center of the line finds 
the “T” and the “I” of “Print- 
ing” jam against the tree trunk. 
Use of an illustration in this way 
—tantamount to overprinting— 
requires that the picture be as 
delicate in tone as possible. The 
green of the tree could have been 
lightened a great deal. Further- 
more, with the light green, a 
deeper red would have been in 
order. We note that the other two 
lines of type—one across the top 
of the sheet and the address 
straddling the trunk of the tree 
—are in a deep blue-green. Since 
the green of the tree is bright 
and on the warm side and the 
red much warmer, too much of 
the design is in bright color and 
the effect dazzling enough to be 
rather unpleasing. A good rule 


603 EAST WASHINGTON STREET INDIANAPOLIS 


On striking original 13- by 10-inch envelope what is hare gray (screen in black 
plate) is a light, bright green, the name orange. It was designed by G. H. Petty Magazine cover, Mack Printing Company, Easton, Pennsylvania 





In thy orisons be all my sins remembered” 


A BIRTHDAY GREETING 


for 


William Shakespeare 











Inthe solemn vein of ional advert P his p isthe 4 

While ostensibly a birthday greeting, it is also a printers’ potage cuoked up from contributions 
by several hands. Credit is directly given to the three writers involved with the flavor of 
words. The illustrations are by Merrill Snethen and the types are various sizes of Caslon 471. 


The printers with rare modesty sign themselves in 8 point type as 
HERBERT W, SIMPSON INC. 
at 109 Sycamore Street 
Evansville 8 Indiana 











Front of 6-page folder. With illustration and work-mark in dull 
orange, top line and name in grayed blue, and other type-matter 
black on rough blue-toned book paper, color effect of original 
is highly pleasing. We would prefer larger type for text block 
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June 











One might say “Not much to it,” which is true considering num- 
ber of units. Rules, however, have unifying effect, suggest action. 

















to follow dictates limiting extent of 
color to its warmth. With some refine- 
ment as suggested you will have a 
distinctive letterhead. 

COLUMBIA VALLEY PRINTING COM- 
PANY, of Wenatchee, Washington.— 
You did a fine job handling matched 
stationery pieces of Modern Plumbing 
and Heating Company. Design is dis- 
tinctive, also very impressive, and 
smart, modern types are used. It is 
heavy, so in keeping with the nature 
of the business represented just as it 
would be improper for the stationery 
of, say, a perfumer or dealer in lin- 
gerie, to use the favorite term in dis- 
cussion of appropriate use of type in 
reflecting qualities of goods. The big 
size and bold character of the type are 
made to appear less blatant through 
printing in medium brown rather than 
the customary black which we think 
is too much a habit, especially where 
type is not very small and delicate. 
Key spot of the design is an odd-shaped 
curved solid panel in second color serv- 
ing as a background for a line illus- 
tration of the business end of a Still- 
son wrench which is outlined in the 
brown with white (paper) showing 
within the outlines. Second color re- 
ferred to is a deep blue and it is with 
respect to this that we are able to offer 
our one really constructive criticism. 
It would be better if the blue were 
lighter, brighter. This two-color pic- 
ture or trade-mark is quite large and 
on the letterhead tends to overbalance 
the design on the left side where it is 
close in the upper left-hand corner of 
the sheet. Why not, therefore, shift 
the éomplete design half an inch to the 
right and on letters line up the typing 
on the left with that side of the device 
or illustration? With design shifted as 
suggested left-hand margin of typed 
letters would be nice. Some might say 
the letterhead design is too big but we 
would not agree since the type is in 
brown (not black)—if the blue were 
lighter in tone. It is stronger than the 
type when, if there is to be difference 
in value between the two colors, the 
type should be stronger. Good work. 

HERBERT W. SIMPSON, Incorporated, 
of Evansville, Indiana.—We continue 
to enjoy—and benefit from—seeing 
samples of the work you do. It ranks 
with the best done anywhere. There’s a 
wide gap in product between the news- 
paper ads for Old National Bank and 
the restrained folder title page, “A 
Birthday Greeting for William Shake- 
speare,” but the mailed fist of the 
former and the soft touch of the latter 
are handled with equal skill. In be- 
tween, where qualities of both are de- 
sirable, there’s the annual report of 
the Southern Indiana Gas and Electric 
Company, equally fine in its category. 
The cover of this brochure strikes a 
new note in our observation, one worth 
passing along to other readers because 
it appears subject to wide adaptation. 
Basically, there are four 1%-inch 
bands spaced an inch apart down 8%4- 
by 11-inch page. There is a 14-inch 
margin above the top and yellow band; 
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How some letterheads are done in countries where English is not the language is shown by these three. 
Original of first by Gosta Olsson, Stockholm, is in brown (name), gray (picture), and black. 
Green is second color of middle heading from “La France Graphique,” Paris. Contour of design suggests 
outline of airplane. The third, from “De Viaamse Drukker,” of Brussels, has bright red second color 





Norman Rockwell 
wll Parker 

Ben Hahl 
Robert Faucell 
Jon Whitecmb 


Hevan Dohanos 


FAMOUS ARTISTS ™®, ADVANCED PROGRAM 


Harcld Von Schmidt 
fobn sliherton 

Poler Holek 

bustin Briggs 

Fred Ludekens 
llbert Downe 











It is difficult to imagine better organization of copy ihan on this 11- by 8-inch cover of 
broch Pp ting art course of Famous Artists Advanced Program. Note how list of artists is 
tied up with “Famous Artists” section of display, also that names are in the color—light brown— 
whereas, being small, routine break-up would put them in black form. Layout, of course, is modern 
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succeeding bands are in tints of blue, 
green, and red which were lightened 
in tone from normal to balance tone of 
the normal yellow. These “bleed” on 
left (at fold) but show one-fourth inch 
margin on right side of the page. On 
left there is a succession of four nice 
line illustrations, largely overprinting 
in black the bands, but with portions 
above and below on the white paper. 
The display overprints the bands at 
right of the pictures, the name of the 
company in two lines over the first, 
and yellow, band with “1950,” “An- 
nual,” and “Report” in large bold 
roman caps in black over the other 
three bands respectively. The design is 
powerful as such and the power is 
accented by the color and the distinc- 
tive nature of the design. To handle the 
idea is, moreover, simplicity itself. We 
note with satisfaction that your press- 
men match the fine craftsmanship of 
the design and typography. You’re a 
credit to your town and an asset of 
its business men. 

PRESS OF H. N. Cornay, of New Or- 
leans.—Congratulations on your 1951 
calendar; its handling is as original as 
anything printed which we have seen 
in many a moon. The 14- by 22-inch 
sheet gave you room to spread out and 
includes more than usually appears on 
a calendar leaf, and you have done this 
without detrimental confusion, at least 
with respect to the most important 
feature—the current month’s calendar. 
The piece is profuse with color, but 
even that is not distracting as is usual 
when so many colors appear. Organ- 
ization does the trick. Every leaf is 
identically arranged and, allowing for 
dates of the different calendars, copy 
is identical except for one detail. Fea- 
tured is a 4-color process picture of 
your fine new building. Somewhat more 
than eight inches each way, it is ef- 
fectively “bled” at top and right-hand 
side. The copy change mentioned is in 
a line of large cursive handlettering 
in the process blue under the picture. 
Each leaf names some different prod- 
uct, “Labels,” “Color Printing,” “Direct 
Mail,” and so on. The additional foun- 
dation feature is the 6-inch band along 
the left of the sheet printed in gray 
as if from diagonal block base. Panels 
are cut out for several things—first, 
small progressive proofs of the fea- 
tured illustration taking space to the 
depth of that picture. Below these, and 
over a green tint filling the panel, 
there’s a small calendar of preceding 
month, this alongside the line which 
is changed on each leaf. Now comes 
the calendar for the current month, 
with big figures and almost the width 
of the sheet, leaving on the left only 
an inch of the patent base background 
which is further cut out near lower-left 
corner for the calendar of the coming 
month, Alongside this—on its right, of 
course—“Creative Printers” is printed 
in red, lettering matching that of prod- 
ucts lines above the main calendar. 
This is followed by your telephone 
number. We have gone to some length 
describing this piece because it is so 
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Much of the charm of the letter-head from Holland is due the colors, black and deep gray-green on 
gray paper. In the original—and, of course, much larger—Bell design the beautiful, impressive, and 
dignified are skillfully combined. Reproduction does not show true merit. On Dupli-Print original, type 


is incorrectly in weaker color. Modern’s original is very impressive in brown and biue on white paper 
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1] 2.33.4) FRANKLIN GOTHIC CONDENSED OUTLINE 


An unusual letter, useful on rare occasions for charts, 
headlines, etc. This face was installed for a particular 
customer, but is available for your use if you should need 
it. Capitals only in the sizes shown on this blotter. There 
are no dollar marks in this font. Use the "S" and have 
your artist draw a vertical line through it. 


EDWIN H. STUART, Incorporated 
422 FIRST AVENUE © PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 
Five Phones; COurt 1-3896; 1-3897; 1-3898; 1-3899 ATlantic 1.4446 
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Effective sampling of type on a blotter. The original is in a dark gray and light red on white stock 
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well organized and because we feel 
other readers might want to adapt the 
_ idea. Incidentally, the leaflet attached 
at front describing the production pro- 
cedure represents an excellent idea. 
DALTON B. Brapy, of Brookhaven, 
Mississippi.—You pose a difficult ques- 
tion when you ask our decision on 
which is the best of three folders. As- 
suming you are concerned mainly with 
typography, including design or lay- 
out, we will extend our neck and take 
the consequences, that is after a bit of 
argument. Our vote is for the one about 
“Natchez.” If it were printed in bright, 
but not weak, green the front page 
would be outstandingly best. By way 
of offering adverse criticism, about all 
that can be said against this page is 
that the line “Where the Old South 
Still Lives” is too weak. Copy is too 
important to be set in type so small 
and light in tone. We’ve heard that 
statement, or words to that effect, and 
we have not checked it yet because con- 
ditions governing our travel have been 
unfavorable. We’d prefer, of course, 
Goudy Text or even Engravers Old 
English to the Wedding Text for the 
block near bottom of page. Actually 
improper is the over-wide spacing be- 
tween words of the group about reser- 
vations, but, with the type so small, 
this error scarcely affects the all-over 
picture. Admittedly whoever set the 
Holly Springs title page had the prob- 
lem. With most copy to use and the 
big halftone illustration — which is 
highly interesting, by the way—he “fell 
for” setting the most important dis- 
play in two lines of extra-condensed 








The Firm of 
CARL AND JEANNE WALL 
Builders of 
Fine American Boys and Girls 
Announce the Gompletion of. Their 
FIRST PROJECT .. 
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A novel birth announcement from Indianapolis. 
Rectangles are not building blocks, but repre- 
sent something related. Papa Wall is a bricklayer 


caps of a style without esthetic merit. 
That, in our judgment, warrants a 
number of minus points in our scoring 
of the page. Dull green is insipid and 
weak, is not pleasing and a real handi- 
cap to the pressman in bringing about 
the proper contrast of tone values to 
give the picture snap. With the cut so 
large, the mistake—generally speaking 
—was to emphasize too many points. 
As a “quickie” suggestion set “Historic 
Homes” in shapely type, for one reason 
to key in the better with “Annual 
Pilgrimage, double-printed on the 
halftone above. The line is short of 
measure so condensed type is not neces- 
sary in the only use for which it was 
devised, saving lateral space. Then the 
four unimportant lines could be reset 
in two, even smaller type could be used, 
copy being in the nature of a credit. 
Now, we get to the nub of the problem. 
Make two lines of the copy “Holly 





Springs Garden Club” or set it enough 
smaller for a full line in shapely type. 
“Historic Homes” should dominate and 
“Holly Springs Garden Club” is over- 
emphasized. Theodore Low DeVinne, 
one of the greats at writing on print- 
ing subjects, once said that to de- 
termine the relative importance of 
what should be displayed one should 
ask the questions “Who?” or “What?” 
and the answer would be what should 
be given dominant display. Here the 
answer is “Historic Homes” with “An- 
nual Piigrimage” a trifle smaller. 
DeVinne wrote that the answers to 
“When?” and “Where?” determined 
secondary display. Ben Sherbow, we 
believe, coined the admonition “All dis- 
play is no display.” And, since we are 
quoting what should be laws applicable 
in cases like this page, we’ll add our 
own “Make it big and keep it simple.” 
We like it. Of course that contemplates 
whatever is big be also pleasing and 
sound, not anything like the unattrac- 
tive, antiquated type used for the three 
lines near bottom of the Brookhaven 
folder. That style is entirely out of 
key with the sans serif types otherwise 
used in the page. The reverse color 
plate which dominates the scene at the 
top suggests a book page with no 
margin at the bottom. No license to 
violate marginal spaces is given by 
reversing color. As for pages other 
than titles, the three folders are near 
a stand-off, but, even here and despite 
the accomplishments of more pictures 
in the Holly Springs folder, we’ll give 
the edge to the one about Natchez. 
That makes it unanimous, doesn’t it? 
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Title page of greeting by and for noted calligrapher. With name changed 
and third page (see right) changed to fit, a son’s family used same form 
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Original greeting is a French-style folder 41/2 by 51/2 inches in size, and is 
printed in black and vermilion—of course—on white plate-finished paper 
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The print shop crew on this ocean liner was either seasick or taking the day off when this picture was taken. Cunard liners issue daily newspapers 


Ocean Liners Print Own 


Prior to 1900 trans-oceanic passen- 
gers were without a word concerning 
events which had transpired while at 
sea. Such a situation certainly does not 
exist now with the publication of ships’ 
daily newspapers such as the Ocean 
News printed aboard Cunard luxury 
ocean liners. 

The first regular daily ship news- 
paper appeared on the Cunard liner, 
“Lucania,” nearly 50 years ago and 
consisted of a brief collection of items. 
Today approximately 30,000 words of 
news may be dispatched by radio to a 
ship from either side of the ocean dur- 
ing a single crossing for use in publish- 
ing the Ocean Times. 

The printing office of a Cunard ves- 
sel, located near the center of gravity 
of the ship (six decks down on the 
“Queen Mary” and “Queen Elizabeth”) 
is comparatively spacious but all print- 
ing for the ship, including many and 
varied menus, must also be done there. 
The equipment in the “Queen Mary” 
shop consists of one flat-bed cylinder 
press, three job presses and a Linotype. 

News copy is set on the Linotype 
as soon as it is rushed from the radio 
office. Another printer sets stock prices 
and other tabulated material as it ar- 
rives from the radio office. 

After proofs have been read and 
corrected, the pages are made up and 
locked in the chase. The presswork re- 
quires an hour or more. The rocking of 


the waves demands that care be used to 
control ink distribution and impression. 

The last hours before the paper goes 
to press are as crowded as at any other 
daily newspaper. Each message is re- 
ceived at a fixed time when the radio 
men at sea tune in shore stations. Like 
everything else in a ship at sea, the radio 
is under control of the master of the 
vessel, and the navigation of the ship 
and information or messages concerned 


Newspapers 


with it have priority. The department 
is maintained 24 hours a day, ships’ and 
passengers’ messages and world tele- 
phone service occupying the available 
aerials and wavelengths. The news dis- 
patches are transmitted from stations 
in London and New York. 

In addition to news, the ocean news- 
paper contains advertising from both 
sides of the Atlantic and features of 
interest to women. 





News and stock market information comes in by radio at specified times for ship’s daily paper 
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THE PRESSROOM 


BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Slur Back From Gripper Edge 

Enclosed you will find a sheet of 
twenty-pound bond which we run 
every two weeks, 85,000 impressions 
on one issue, 13,000 on another issue, 
16,000 on another issue, and 1,800 on 
another issue. The stock is supplied by 
our customer and is purchased in car- 
load lots. We are not at liberty to 
make any change in stock but must 
continue to use the same. 

Our difficulty can be readily seen on 
pages 2, 4, and 5 of the enclosed. Some- 
thing is causing the type to show a 
“wear-away,” with the attendant poor 
results. Troublesome areas are marked 
for your scrutiny. 

The trouble checked has appeared 
only recently and we are at a loss to 
understand it completely. The ink we 
use is a long varnish black and is 
especially ground for this stock. It has 
been working very satisfactorily for 
more than a year. The slur or “what- 
have-you” does not show until we have 
run 20,000 or more impressions. 

Rollers have been carefully checked 
for setting (in fact this sheet was run 
with a new set of rollers). Cylinder 
press, which is in good condition and 
hept that way, is run at an approximate 
speed of 3,000 per hour. The masthead 
is magnesium on metal base, glued and 
flush-trimmed. The text is 10-point on 
11-point slugs and our machines are 
tested weekly for type-high and our 
metal every thirty days by metal 
houses (we do not use the same one 
twice in a row), to make sure we have 
no defects in this respect. We also use 
standard read y-cut treated tympan top- 
sheet and hangers and a hard-finish 
packing. We would appreciate criticism 
and any advice or solution. 


If you are sure that the metal is okay 
and worked at the correct temperature 
and that the bottoms of the slugs are 
brushed clean before the form goes on 
the bed of the press, we may take up 
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other possible causes. First, check the 
bed bearers for levelness and see if they 
are worn in line with the slur. Second, 
the form should be type-high. Third, 
the form must be firmly seated on the 
bed of the press and not sprung in an 
arc after lock-up. Check chase, which 
should be used right side up and not 
sprung. Fourth, check the air cushion 
adjustment, which is especially im- 
portant on this press. Fifth, check 
height of the cylinder relative to bed 
bearers. 

With this present form, or one as 
heavy, on the press and makeready 
completed, stop the press on impression 
and glance between cylinder bearer and 
bed bearer toward a light. If light can 
be seen between the bearers, the cylin- 
der should be reset. Sixth, make sure 
that the bearers are clean and neither 
oily or dirty—free from foreign matter 
at all times. Seventh, check the position 
of register rack relative to cylinder 


> Quote 


Let’s stop thinking and 
talking of direct mail as just an- 
other form of advertising. Let's 
think and talk of direct mail es a 
unique and -powerful method of 
sales promotion, a selling tool which 
picks up where advertising leaves 
off. 

Direct mail suffers long-range 
injury every time a printer or other 
supplier sells a job to a direct mail 
user and, as an inducement to buy 
his printing or service, throws in 
preparation of the copy. 

Certainly it is of long - range 
value to make customers realize 
that planning and creating effective 
direct mail is a highly technical 
business, demanding as much skill 
and experience as any type of ad- 
vertising. If you have that skill and 
experience in your organization, se!| 
it. Play it up.—Boyee W. Morgan, 
speaking before Mail Advertising 
Service Association of New York 

















segment. The rack being out of posi- 
tion is a common cause of a slur like 
this, but not always. 

You understand, of course, that 
slugs might appear type-high and so 
measure with an ordinary type-high 
gauge but not be type-high under 
printing pressure. A gauge to measure 
the height of slugs and other units 
under printing pressure is on the mar- 
ket. It is a very useful instrument. 

Getting the form on the press, so 
that the form and chase are not sprung 
but are firmly seated on the bed, must 
be carefully watched to avoid the slur 
under discussion. Faulty furniture and 
poor justification should be checked as 
these lead to excessive squeeze in lock- 
up, causing spring in form or chase 
or both. 

The last possible cause of your 
trouble is not common but does occur 
on presses which have undergone severe 
usage. The inner tracks which support 
the bed may need shimming to func- 
tion properly. If all the preceding pre- 
cautions have been taken, parts of the 
form may work up, slur, and wear pre- 
maturely even when the form is of the 
best and all adjustments what they 
should be, because the bed “gives” 


under impression. 


Blind Score and Print 

Many printers get rush jobs of pro- 
grams and the like in the form of a 
four-page folder and a blind score is 
preferred. The outside pages, 1 and 4, 
may be printed first. The inside pages, 
2 and 3, carry a scoring rule that is 
below type-high. If the form rollers 
are soft and swollen, and ink the below- 
type-high rule, a frisket of treated or 
special tympan paper like aloxite or 
spherekote is secured to the grippers. 
This is cut so that pages 2 and 3 may 
print through the openings in the 
frisket but with a strip opposite the 
rule so that it prints blind—on a strip 
of studded tympan paper. 
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¥% One of the important problems is 
how to hold the “down” or standing 
time at the minimum in the pressroom. 
It is necessary to maintain inspection 
on such printing elements as the form 
and the press. It is possible to obtain 
a satisfactory product from type foun- 
dries, composing and typesetting ma- 
chines in the form, and plates from 
photoengravers and electrotypers can 
be furnished generally to specifications. 
Regular and thorough lubrication and 
necessary repairs and replacements as- 
sure good performance by the modern 
precision presses. 

The stage of the average job of cuts 
on wood bases and type (or slugs) 
where costly press hold-up generally 
occurs lies between the imposition of 
the form and the start of the press run. 
The first step is to send the form to 
press in position and lined up so that 
the pressman need spend little if any 
time in this work. This is best accom- 
plished by means of the line-up and 
register table in the composing room. 

The cuts on wood base must be level, 
the base square, and each cut mounted 
in line with base and not out of plumb. 
The platemaker will furnish cuts of 
specified height. Some printers specify 
all their cuts type-high, others (after 
bitter experience with bases that swelled 
from moisture) order all cuts .916-inch 
high, while still other printers order 
cuts graded in height according to the 
density of the tones in the plate. Solid 
plates and large, heavy halftones and 
zincs are ordered from three to five 
mils over type-high; a medium square 
halftone, type-high; and the vignettes, 
highlight halftones, and light, open 
zincs and electros about .916-inch. 

After the preceding precautions have 
been taken the form is placed on the 
bed of the press so that the sheet is 


about centered on the feeder. The form’ 


is unlocked and planed down. Line-up 
and position okay are obtained and a 
trial impression for underlaying pulled. 

With a form of numerous cuts and 
borders on wood of various sizes and 
densities mixed with type and/or slugs, 


Simple Underlaying Method 
Minimizes Press Down Time 


it will be found that some underlaying 
will be necessary because of “bear off.” 
This is the one factor in makeready 
that cannot be coped with in advance 
in a plant without a pre-press depart- 
ment. Ordinarily, the pressman unlocks 
the form and, with his assistant, under- 
lays the cuts to prevent the “bear off.” 
As neither has the compositor’s skill in 
handling type, there is always the 
hazard of pied and misplaced units, and 
cuts and slugs replaced upside down. 
It is hazardous to proceed after this 
underlaying is done without carefully 
reading a new proof of the form. This 
is one of the time-consuming steps of 
makeready that the pressman dreads. 

Some plants handle this problem by 
underlaying without unlocking the 
form, finding this an improvement in 
procedure. The form is pulled off the 
press and the chase is stood on edge in 
a form truck so that it is easy to 
paste all the underlays in position. 
Then the form is put back on the press, 
unlocked, planed down, relocked, and 
a light impression pulled which will 
show if any further underlaying is 
necessary. In this way, necessary over- 
laying is held to the minimum and 
underlaying more rapidly done. The 
hazards of handling units of the un- 
locked form in underlaying are avoided. 


Records show that time is saved over 
the underlaying procedure in general 
use. Papers gradated in thickness from 
French folio, .002-inch, to manila tym- 
pan, .006-inch, afford a convenient 
range for underlaying. 

The foregoing makeready system 
afforded the fastest getaway on mixed 
type and cut forms until the Vander- 
cook Pre-Press system was introduced 
to the trade. By this system, line-up and 
register, underlaying and other form 
correction may be done in the pre-press 
department conveniently and without 
distractions. The form, planed down 
and locked in the chase, can be sent to 
the production press so that it is only 
necessary to put the form on the press, 
get position, and hang the overlays al- 
ready made. 


Keep Small Cuts from Spilling 

When small cuts must be made on 
the paper-cutting machine, the pile of 
sheets in the cut-off in front of the 
knife often spills over the table. The 
operator has to waste time re-assembling 
the cut-off pile. This nuisance may be 
avoided by stretching a rubber band 
parallel to the knife around the edges 
of the pile in front of the knife after 
the clamp is down and just before 
making the cut. 


Color on One Side of Stock 

When a color prints on but one side 
of stock there is opportunity to season 
it nicely by printing the black on the 
reverse side first with sheet heater low. 





The Chicago Tribune recently accepted a scale model of its block-long row of Goss Headliner 
presses from the Goss Printing Press Company. Examining the model press are (left to right) 
C. S. Reilly, Goss vice-president and sales manager; O. R. Wolf, assistant production manager, 
and John W. Park, production manager, Chicago Tribune; and William Goss, Goss vice-president 
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OFFSET 





By Charles F. King 


Offset Tricks of Trade Scientifically Sound 


%& A good many years ago when I was 
still a student in school, a very good 
friend of mine was surprised to find 
that I had not changed over to the re- 
cently introduced brushless shaving 
cream. “You, who are spending all of 
your time studying science, still use 
soap to shave with,” he cried in aston- 
ishment, “when there is a scientifically 
formulated beard-softener on the mar- 
ket. I would think that you of all 
people would want to use a scientifi- 
cally-made product, if you could get 
one, instead of just plain soap. Soap’s 
all right to wash with but it only 
makes sense that something that’s 
been made to work on whiskers would 
be better to use.” 

“Perhaps it is,” I replied, “but what- 
ever gave you the idea that there was 
nothing scientific in the way soap wets 
whiskers? I have tried both and per- 
sonally I cannot see much difference 
between them and there is just as much 
science to the way one does it as the 
way the other does. Soap has been 
used all these years because it has 
worked. The scientific explanation of 
why it worked came later. I would be 
willing to bet that the scientific devel- 
opment of brushless cream is based en- 
tirely on the knowledge of the scien- 
tific reasons why soap works.” 

“Don’t let this word ‘scientific’ 
throw you. There is a scientific reason 
why anything which works does so. 
The reason may not be known, but 
nevertheless it exists,” I continued. 

The same reasoning can be applied 
to lithography. Many of the operations 
which are sometimes classed as “tricks 


made in the ease of application, or even 
in their ability to perform their desig- 
nated function. For some reason or an- 
other little attention has been paid to 
the means to which skilled craftsmen 
in the lithographic industry resort to 
accomplish results. 

At one time in the not too distant 
past the various branches of the litho- 
graphic industry operated entirely on 
information which had been handed 
down from journeyman to apprentice. 
Naturally, due to the differences which 
normally exist between people some 
men were able to attain a higher degree 
of skill in performing the routine oper- 
ations required of them; but a jour- 
neyman’s value to his employer was 
greatly enhanced by his ability to over- 
come the difficulties which normally 
beset the industry. This ability was us- 
ually based on certain “tricks” which 
he had learned either through his own 
experience or from some other crafts- 
man, or some solution he heard about. 

Many journeymen today read every 
bit of information published on their 


phase of the trade in the hope that 
they will find a formula or two which 
they can add to their collection. When 
trouble does occur, they will then have 
more means at their command to try 
to overcome it. 

One might think that by now the 
industry had reached such a stage of 
standardization that such an approach 
to problems is no longer necessary. 
Much of the present literature leaves 
one with the impression that all that 
is required for a man to become a 
skilled craftsman is for him to read 
what has been published and then by 
practice apply this knowledge. Yet 
even today the premium craftsman is 
the one who can save a job by means 
which in some circles might be con- 
sidered to be unorthodox or even un- 
scientific. Yet little or no reference can 
be found to even the most common 
of these practices, and apparently lit- 
tle or no attempt has been made to 
find out why they work. 

For example, one of the most com- 
mon practices in press operation is 











of the trade” are just as scientifically ; 
sound as if they had been discovered in 
a laboratory. Likewise many of the 
concoctions which have been put to- 
gether by pressmen, platemakers, and , 
others, do the job for which they were ; 
intended, although the —_ aw why Shown inspecting a sheet of finished checks in the printing division of the Todd Company at d 
they do it has never been discovered. Rochester, N. Y., are four members of the American Society of Questioned Document Examiners, ‘ 
As in the case of shaving cream, if who toured the Todd plant as part of their annual convention. Shown with George W. Adlam 
h ae" tle bad (far right), chief investigator for Todd, are (left to right): John J. Harris, Los Angeles; his P 
the scientilic reasons why they worke father John L. Harris, also of Los Angeles; Albert D. Osborn, New York City, the president of te 
were known, improvements could be the society, and Clark Sellers, Los Angeles, past president and a director of the society g 
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rubbing-up plates. If one were to 
analyze the time tickets in most plants, 
he would find that this entry occurs 
more frequently than any other. In 
spite of this fact there is little or no 
reference to this operation in most of 
the published literature. No attempt 
has apparently been made to standard- 
ize either the materials used or the 
technique used; yet a pressman’s in- 
ability to perform this operation can 
account for excessive plate costs. 

A logical-minded person might rea- 
son that there should be no reason to 
rub plates up on the press. Theoreti- 
cally, if the plate is made correctly, 
the proper ink-water balance main- 
tained, and the paper is correct, there 
appears to be no reason why plates 
should be rubbed up; but in practice 
such perfection of all conditions is sel- 
dom if ever attained. 

Of course, it only stands to reason 
that if time spent rubbing up plates 
becomes excessive or the quality of jobs 
is habitually poor, each one of the 
causes mentioned above should be ex- 
amined thoroughly to reduce this lost 
press time. But what constitutes ex- 
cessive time for this operation? This 
seems to vary widely from plant to 
plant, and what would be considered 
to be excessive in one case would be 
considered to be entirely normal in an- 
other plant. 

Thus, past performance can hardly 
be used as a criterion for determining 
a standard. However, a more careful 
look into the technique and what it 
can accomplish might lead to means 
of determining a standard. 

To start with fundamentals, if the 
image areas of a plate are made grease- 
receptive and the non-printing areas 
made water-receptive at the time the 
plate is made, they should remain in 
that same condition until the surface 
of the plate is destroyed, either by ac- 
tion of the fountain water etching that 
surface or mechanical wearing away or 
abrasion. 

If the press is true and the press- 
man knows how to correctly set roll- 
ers, dampers, and pressure between the 
plate and the blanket, mechanical abra- 
sion should have little or no effect on 
the printing quality of the plate for at 
least 100,000 impressions. Thus for 
most jobs the effect of abrasion can be 
dismissed since the proper adjustment 
of pressure is the first requisite for good 
pressmanship, and, although there seems 
to be several schools of thought re- 
garding what constitutes correct pack- 


ing for a press, following any one of 
the ideas seems to have little effect on 
the life of the plate. 

A plate requires rubbing-up because 
the image areas will not take ink prop- 
erly. Assuming that the plate has been 
made correctly, this should be neces- 
sary only when the metal in the image 
areas has become exposed to the desen- 
sitizing action of the fountain water 
mixture. As pointed out in previous 
discussions, ink may have an important 
effect on the stability of the image 
areas, and even though one particular 
formula may be satisfactory for one 
class of job, it may not be for another. 

Thus after a few thousand impres- 
sions it may become obvious that either 
the ink or the strength of the fountain 
water is not suitably adjusted for the 
job. Also the amount of water carried 
on the plate must be adjusted in these 
early stages of the run, and it may be 
necessary to rub up the plate once or 
twice before the proper balance is 


> Quote 


In a dreary, drab, poorly 
lighted, poorly ventilated, noisy 
workroom, the employee’s attitude 
and disposition seem to reflect the 
sordid conditions under which he 
works. The employee working in a 
clean, well-lighted, well-ventilated, 
reasonably quiet and pleasant work- 
room presents a more cheerful and 
pleasant nature. 

We maintain from 40 to 100 
foot-candles of light at the work- 
ing plane in the various workrooms, 
depending upon the visual task and 
the degree of hazard involved in 
the operation. Glare has been re- 
duced by shielding the fluorescent 
light sources with louvres. The 
brightness ratio has been reduced 
within limits for comfortable seeing 
conditions by painting the ceilings 
white, side walls in colors with a 
reflection factor of 50 to 60 per 
cent, and by painting machinery 
and equipment a light gray. 

We use light bluish-green where 
we want a cool, easy-on-the-eye 
color, with a deeper shade of the 
same color for trim. Where we have 
a large heat load in the area, we 
use the coolest color available, 
namely blue. To provide stimula- 
tion in the workrooms cut off from 
outside light, we use yellow with 
a deep blue trim.—W. A. Ander- 
son, speaking before Washington 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen 














reached. From then on there should be 
little reason to rub the plate up until 
it begins to wear badly toward the 
end of the first hundred thousand 
impressions. 

However, some pressmen consider 
it to be good practice to rub the plate 
up once or even twice each shift to 
compensate for any action the water 
may have on the edges of the images. 
If the edition is to run for several hun- 
dred thousand impressions, it generally 
becomes necessary to rub the plate up 
more frequently toward the end of 
the run until a point is finally reached 
where it is more economical to make a 
new plate than attempt to keep the old 
one on the press and suffer the neces- 
sary amount of down-time. 

Perhaps there are those who will 
take exception to the above statements 
and claim that it is, impossible to run 
a job without rubbing it up every few 
thousand impressions and that the idea 
of just doing it once a day is ridiculous. 
However, it can be done. It cannot be 
done in every case because of differ- 
ences in layout. These differences may 
make it impossible to carry the correct 
amount of water to every part of the 
plate and a light image adjacent to a 
near solid may tend to go blind if 
enough water is carried to keep the 
heavy one open. 

The pressman then has the choice of 
attempting to keep the near solid open 
by continually etching it or carrying 
enough water to keep it open and spend 
time rubbing up the light one. (In- 
stead of carrying more water, a 
stronger acid is usually carried in the 
fountain to keep the near solid areas 
open, but this, too, affects the lighter 
image adjacent to it in the same man- 
ner.) Likewise images on the edges of 
a plate where it is harder to control the 
water may require more attention than 
those in the center. 

One of the first places to look when 
more time than that mentioned above 
is required is the platemaking depart- 
ment. There are many operations in 
both deep-etch and albumin platemak- 
ing which can cause a plate to con- 
tinually go blind, and in most in- 
stances no amount of rubbing-up will 
make these plates print properly for 
more than a few sheets at a time. Of 
course it is impossible to attain any 
degree of uniformity with such plates 
and, unless all plates coming to the 
pressroom are equally bad, the press 
time lost in attempting to salvage such 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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THE PROOFROOM 


a Eo 


BY H. D. BUMP 


Contrary Stepfather 

Do you see anything wrong with 
this sentence? I don’t but others in 
this office do. “His stepfather on the 
contrary had been well to do.” 


We think that readability of the 
sentence would be improved by a cou- 
ple of commas: His stepfather, on the 
contrary, had been well to do. Commas 
do make a difference. “Stepfather on 
the contrary” sounds like some strange 
new relationship. 

On the contrary, likewise, we just 
ran across a sentence with commas 
where the pause for same throws one 
off the track: “Homesteads, believed 
to be 4,000 years old, have been un- 
earthed by archeologist Simonsen.” 

Or were you worrying about put- 
ting hyphens in “well to do”? They 
are not needed. (That’s a strange 
phrase, isn’t it? Well to do what?) 


Soap—Not Soft 

I was shocked at seeing Proctor and 
Gamble in THe INLAND PrinTER a few 
issues ago. 


You were shocked—we were puz- 
zled about your shock until we decided 
you would prefer Procter spelled cor- 
rectly. Furthermore, we can’t recall 
what a soap company was doing in IP 
anyhow. We will promise to spell it 
Procter & Gamble the next time the 
name is used in the magazine. Okay? 
(It may be a while.) 


In or Out—Who Cares? 
Would you please tell me: Should 
blanks be filled in or out? We had an 


argument about this in our proofroom. 


Are you kidding? What a subject 
for argument with the world in the 
condition it is in! Your problem re- 
minds us of a long article we read 
recently which was dedicated to the 
astounding fact that people speak of 
the radio but say “television” without 
using the. Remarkable, isn’t it? “I 
heard it on the radio.” “We watched 
television last night.” 
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“Filled in” and “filled out” are used 
interchangeably. Most people get the 
idea involved, either way. If you 
wanted to strain yourself, you could 
work out a finicky difference in usage, 
but we don’t recommend doing so. 


Late Again 


I wrote to the New York Herald 
Tribune (my old alma mater) to ask 
if they had established a rule by which 
a writer, copyreader, or proofreader 
could determine when to use or drop 
the phrase “the late.” The answer was 
hazy, but the paper seems to believe 
that anyone who had died within the 
past twenty to twenty-five years may 
be referred to as “the late.” 

In texts on journalism I have failed 
to discover any rule covering the point 
in question. But perhaps you follow a 
certain rule. Personally, I have set a 
limit of ten years, beyond which I no 
longer refer to the deceased as “the 
late So-and-So.” 

I would appreciate your valuable 
Opinion on the matter. 


We discussed this form of tardiness 
in the July issue. We would call the 
“So-and-So,” as you so delicately label 
the corpse, “late” for a year. After that 
he is marked absent. 


Only Two Items? 

Two items in the April Proofroom 
column were interest getters. I should 
like to make my contribution toward 
the “materiel” discussion. My impres- 
sion is that the French word means 


exactly what our “material” does, with: 


particular use in a military sense. Since 
our Army traditions are basically 
French (as our Navy is British) the 
word has come down in its original 
form without change. 


This comment is from an Army 
man, a graduate of Dartmouth. We'll 
go along with him, even though we 
are pouting about that “two items.” 
And April! The post office is slowing 
up. The rain, snow, sleet, and hail are 
worsening. 






AND METHODS 








Comment on Stuff 

1. 1 would appreciate your com- 
ment on the following: On page 31 in 
the July issue under A Billion Dollars 
—"...in the year av. 1...” The 
author carefully placed the a.v. before 
the number but, in my estimation, “the 
year” is superfluous. The other day I 
marked out the word “building” in 
“the Capitol building” only to have 
the assistant editor mark it back in 
again. This is on the same order as 
“consensus of opinion” which many 
authorities now recognize as quite 
acceptable. 

2. Here is one for you as-soon-as- 
you-get-past-one’ers and the not-until- 
you-reach-two’ers. “The net profit on 
the item was at the rate of .05 cents 
to the dollar.” This leads us to °.05 
grains” or “.5 cents’—which is ¥% 
cent. I’m getting confused; let’s drop 
it. All of this seems to prove nothing 
except that you can’t draw a line. 
Good proof-reading is about 50 per 
cent knowledge and 50 per cent good 
judgment. 

3. Incidentally, does proofreading 
get in your blood? I’ve been proof- 
reading for about fifteen years and I 
wouldn’t wish it on anyone, let alone 
my own flesh and blood. Perhaps that 
is why my son wants to be the town 
bum, 


1. “The year” is not necessary, but 
it doesn’t bother us. “Capitol” means 
building. We think your assistant edi- 
tor was wrong. Maybe he is touchy. 
Or perhaps he underestimates the in- 
telligence of his readers. (Could be 
that he knows they are illiterate.) 
“Consensus of opinion” is so familiar 
to most of us that “consensus” looks 
naked all by itself. 

2. We think it should be .05 cent, 
.05 grain, and .5 cent. We would want 
our druggist, banker, e¢ cetera, to in- 
terpret such matters in the singular. 

3. We lack progeny, so feel unquali- 
fied to answer this one. Seems unlikely, 
though. Let the kid be a bum, but warn 
him he faces tough competition. 
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Gathering in Desired Order 

Along with many other people in the 
industry, we have used the word “‘col- 
late” to mean the gathering of papers 
or other data into a desired order. It 
appears that we have used this word 
incorrectly since Webster says the 
meaning is “to examine to verify the 
order.” Similarly, the word “collator” 
could not rightfully be used to desig- 
nate a machine or piece of equipment 
used for the purpose of gathering sheets 
into a desired order. We wish to use 
proper terminology. 

In examining the dictionary I stum- 
bled on the word “collocate” which has 
as its meaning “‘to place side by side or 
in a definite order.” Is this latter word 
more proper than the word popularly 
used? Can you enlighten me on this 
matter? 


That stumble should make history. 
“Collocate”’ sounds like the right word. 
But it will stay buried along with so 
many other “rights.” “Collate” and 
“collator” are here to stay—made cor- 
rect by long years of use. 

The manufacturers, who should 
know, refer to their products as “‘col- 
lators” and “collating” equipment or 
machines. We can see no reason for 
hesitancy about using these terms as 
they are used, with due respect to Web- 
ster. When everyone misinterprets a 
word, the wrong becomes right. 


Marks in Italic 

When a sentence or expression set in 
italic ends with a question mark or ex- 
clamation point, should the punctua- 
tion mark be set in italic or roman? 


The marks should also be set in italic, 
when they follow italic words. People 
who worry about putting the period in- 
side quote marks, because this position- 
ing isn’t logical, will disagree. Logic 
has nothing to do with the case. The 
consideration here is typographical 
symmetry. 


Look It Up 

How can I remember which form is 
preferred in words beginning with in- 
and en- where either i or e may be used 
—like enclose? 


We will give you our best brand of 
advice on this problem: Look it up in 
the dictionary. Even the abridged dic- 
tionaries go into these matters thor- 


oughly. Webster’s Collegiate, for ex- 
ample, indicates that enclosed is better, 
but adds that in legal use in this coun- 
try, inclose is preferred in speaking of 
land. 

Ensure, for another example, has 
“Now rare. To insure.” But, as with 
enclose, both forms are widely used. 


Official Talk 

In reading some copy I noticed the 
following: “The National Production 
Authority has recently issued Order 
M-65 effecting printing plates.” Should 
it not have been “affecting” printing 
plates? 

It also went on to say: “We require 
by this Order to obsolete and salvage 
printing plates which have been in ex- 
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In the sentence, “At Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, none of the local agents were 
attacked by the fever,’ the reader 
changed the plural verb to singular, 
claiming that none (no one), being 
in the singular, must be modified by 
the singular verb (was). Is it a proper 
change? 

x k * 

The pronoun is certainly singular by 
its etymology, and agreement of a verb 
in number with its subject is a familiar 
demand of syntax. Yet there are a few 
exceptions, and this is often considered 
one of them. If the writer’s idea was 
that no two or more were attacked, he 
had the sanction of very good usage 
in writing “none were.” Sometimes the 
plural verb is preferable. Alfred Ayers, 
in his book “The Verbalist,” says, 
“Commonly treated as a plural; as, 
‘none of them were taller than I,’ 
Though ‘none’ is a contraction of ‘not 
one,’ to construe ‘none,’ in a sentence 
like this, as a singular, would antagon- 
ize prevailing usage. Instead of using 
‘none’ as a singular, it is better to write 
‘not one’ or ‘no one.’” Undoubtedly, 
the proper action for the proofreader 
is to follow copy. 

These items—lifted intact from The Proof- 
room of the nineties, edited by F. Horace 


Teall—are offered for historical interest 
only, and not for present-day guidance. 


istence for a period of two and a half 
years and have not been used during 
that period.” 

The dictionary lists the word “obso- 
lete” as an adjective. Can it be used 
as a verb? What fart of speech is it in 
this case? How would you have phrased 
this sentence yourself? Your comments 
will be greatly appreciated. 


The order affects printing plates. 
The plates should be termed, or are 
declared, obsolete. You can’t obsolete 
a plate. “Plates not used for two and a 
half years are termed obsolete and must 
be turned in to be salvaged.” You can’t 
really blame anyone who has to write 
this stuff for occasional lapses into a 
state of incoherence. 

There are fancy writers who sneer 
at the theories of Rudolph Flesch, the 
Viennese lawyer who became an au- 
thority on how to write simple under- 
standable English. Here’s what he did 
to this OPA legal definition of an ulti- 
mate consumer of eggs: “Ultimate con- 
sumer means a person or group of per- 
sons, generally constituting a domestic 
household, who purchase eggs generally 
at the individual stores of retailers, or 
purchase and receive delivery of eggs 
at the place of abode of the individual, 
or domestic household, from producers 
or retail route sellers, and who use such 
eggs for their consumption as food.” 
Flesch translation: “Ultimate consum- 
ers are people who buy eggs to eat 
them.” 

Politics aside, Flesch gives an exam- 
ple of why FDR was the master orator 
of our time. In a speech prepared for 
him was the sentence: “We are trying 
to construct an inclusive society.” 
Roosevelt said it this way: ‘We are 
going to make this a country in which 
no one is left out.” 

Half the stenographers in Washing- 
ton could go home and raise boys to be 
soldiers if simple English were made 
the official language there. 


Never Too Late 

Your flippant attitude in an item 
entitled “Later Than We Think” in 
the July Proofroom was offensive. “Tle 
late” is solemn and respectful. Com- 
mon. sense should indicate when the 
expression is appropriate. 


De mortuis nil nisi bonum. We 
meant no disrespect to those who have 
gone to their reward, or have kicked 
the bucket. We agree with you that 
common sense should guide the usage 
of late. Frequently it sounds silly. 
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SIX BLOTTERS | 
THAT WON HONORS q : 


This month THE INLAND PRINTER presents 

six of the Honorable Mention winners in the 

Blotter Contest. The blotters which won the first 

five places were reproduced in the September issue, 
brought their designers a total of $115 in money 
prizes. The number of entries in the Blotter Contest 
approached the 200 mark and came from every state 
in the Union and from a number of foreign countries. 
Five nationally-known judges in the fields of typography 
and design selected the winners after an exhaustive 
study of the entries; their names and titles are 
mentioned on the opposite page. Next month a 

few more of the outstanding entries 

will be reproduced. Designers of blotters 

will profit by studying them. 
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PRINTING IS A SALES TOOL 


Use it as direct mail to build your business. Aim it directly at 
your best prospects. Send it regularly. Folders, enclosures, blotters, 
house magazines, catalogs—we'll help you plan them. We'll 
print them perfectly. You'll sell. @ Phone BUtler 3-4488. “The 
Printing House of Craftsmanship” * * * * * * * * * * 


CALLAHAN PRINTING COMPANY (nor inc.) 


23458 NORTH MAIN STREET + ANYTOWN. U.S.A, 








George Sarant of Baltimore, Maryland, is designer of blotter shown above. 
Original second color was light cherry red around calendar and on asterisks 


Judges in THE INLAND PRINTER Blotter Contest (as 
reported in full in the September issue, page 59) were 
J. L. Frazier, Consulting Editor of THe INLAND PRINTER 
and for twenty-three years its Editor; Burton Cherry, di- 
rector of design and typography for the Cuneo Press in 
Chicago, was with R. R. Donnelley and Sons Company; 





Edward H. Christensen, vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions at the Central Typesetting and Electrotyping Com- 
pany, Chicago; Robert Hunter Middleton, director of the 
department of typeface design at the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, Chicago; and W. G. Smythe, art director of the 
Consolidated Book Publishers Company, Chicago. 
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¥%& Let’s look further into the analysis 
of the reason we lost that last order. 
In other words, “Why did I lose that 
order and what can I do to land it the 
next time?” 

Your plant has delivered unsatisfac- 
tory work. The first time you deliver 
an unsatisfactory job to a buyer who 
has been a good friend he may be in- 
clined to forgive and forget. But if 
your plant continues to be careless 
about deliveries he may quietly look 
for some other source of supply. And 
if the first deliveries from this new 
source are good he may transfer a lot 
of his work to the new firm. Look out 
for those quiet buyers; they may trans- 
fer their allegiance without your 
knowing what happened to you. 


Watch Unsatisfied Complaints 


Look out for an unsatisfied com- 
plaint. It is the first warning that all 
is not well in your relations with the 
buyer. Yet a complaint can often be 
turned into an asset if you handle it 
well. The best way to handle a com- 
plaint is to treat it as though you were 
going to a fire. Remember that the 
buyer is probably burning up over the 
way he thinks you have treated him. 
Get down to his plant just as quickly 
as you can. You always make a good 
impression when you handle a com- 
plaint fast. If you don’t delay, you 
convince the customer that you value 
his business. Show him that you are as 
anxious to correct any trouble as you 
were to get the order in the first place. 
Don’t give him a chance to tell you 
that you came in a hurry when he had 
an order but you were not so anxious 
to correct your mistakes. Good account 
relations have been cemented by the 
proper handling of complaints. 

You quoted on work which is out 
of your line. You may have been plug- 
ging an account which uses only low- 
priced work. Some concerns are per- 
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fectly satisfied with low-priced work. 
There is nothing you can do about 
such a cheap firm. They can talk your 
head off showing how much money 
they save by using cheap printing. 
And there is nothing you can do but 
forget them and spend the time plug- 
ging another account. 


Price May Have Been Too Low 


Your price was too low. If the cus- 
tomer is accustomed to high grade 
printing he will have a pretty good 
idea of what it should cost. He will be 
suspicious of any price which is out of 
line on the low side. Too many printers 
put in a low price on their first esti- 
mate in an effort to break into the 
account. Most buyers want to know 
what a printer’s price range is rather 
than how much he is willing to lose on 
any given job. 

The buyer thought your delivery 
would be too slow. Here you haven’t 
built up sufficient confidence on the 
part of the buyer. It is just as impor- 
tant that he believe in your promises 
of delivery as that he have confidence 
in the quality of your work. Keeping 
your promises is part of the job of 
building confidence in your firm. If 
you want to get the plums among the 
jobs, you must have the confidence of 
the buyer that you will do exactly 
what you say. This does not mean that 
you are trying to get all the rush jobs 
he has to give out. Rushing a job al- 
most guarantees poor workmanship. 
But it does mean that the buyer knows 
that he will be able to trust you when 
an emergency arises. You want the 
premium jobs and to get them you 
want the buyer to know that you can 
handle them. 

You have missed some potential buy- 
ers. Do you know all the potential 
buyers in the organization? More im- 
portant, do all the potential buyers 
know you? Do they know what you 





can do and what your equipment is? 
If you are following up only one per- 
son, the chances are that you are miss- 
ing many opportunities to make sales. 
It very often happens that the boss 
himself thinks of an idea he wants to 
see in print. It is the best plan to cul- 
tivate the acquaintance of everyone 
in the organization who is at all likely 
to order printing at any time. 

Your price did not match the speci- 
fications. How is the buyer to know 
that the error was unintentional? One 
of the sharp practices indulged in by 
unprincipled suppliers is the inclusion 
of ambiguous specifications. No repu- 
table printer would do this, but un- 
fortunately not every printer is the 
soul of honor. And it is not always 
possible for the buyer to tell just which 
printer can be trusted. The only re- 
course the buyer has is to examine all 
specifications with the utmost care and 
to throw out those which do not cor- 
respond exactly with the inquiry. And 
most buyers are unlikely to give such 
an offending printer another chance to 
bid. Don’t let carelessness lead the 
buyer to take your name off the eli- 
gible list. 

Your competitor does more for your 
customer than you can. This is a 
toughie. Usually it is a matter of your 
competitor being better equipped. Do 
as much for your customer as you can. 
No one is perfect and if you make 
the most of every opportunity your 
customer gives you, you will be around 
when the opportunity offers. 


Calls Not Frequent Enough 


Maybe you did not call often 
enough. This is something like the old 
question as to how long a man’s legs 
should be. You need to call often 
enough to keep your name before the 
buyer and at the same time not often 
enough to make a nuisance of your- 
self. You will have to make an indi- 
vidual study of every case. But make 
every call valuable to your customer. 

Maybe you did not make your pro- 
posals interesting enough. \t is sur- 
prising how uninteresting the average 
proposal sometimes can be. Even the 
elementary precaution of presenting 
the proposal in person is often neg- 
lected. When you present your price 
in person you have the opportunity to 
go over the proposal item by item and 
review the reason for every recom- 
mendation in the specifications. You 
can make a note of all the details of 
skilled workmanship your house pro- 
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poses to put into the job at the price 
quoted. It is at this point that you 
can usually bring home the main sell- 
ing points your competitors have 
missed. And you can make crystal 
clear to the customer that the omis- 
sion of any of these details would im- 
pair the quality of his printing. 

If any suggested changes increase 
costs, you have the opportunity to 
explain why. If any short cuts for pro- 
ducing the job more economically have 
appeared, you are prepared to give de- 
tails. And you have the opportunity to 
explain why your price is eminently 
fair. 


Explain Proposition in Person 


On the other hand if you haven’t 
given yourself the opportunity to ex- 
plain your proposition in person you 
may have overlooked the chance to 
persuade the customer to nail down 
the acceptance of your proposition. 
Try to find something that you can 
make the dominating theme of your 
proposal, something that will please 
the customer and it will help clinch the 
sale. 

A written proposal, carefully pre- 
pared and presented in person, does not 
tie the salesman hand and foot in tell- 
ing his story. He can use it as a guide 
without following the exact sequence 
or phraseology in making the presenta- 
tion. He can use it without referring 
to the exact wording during his con- 
versation with the buyer. In fact many 
salesmen prefer to memorize the pres- 
entation so that they can make it 
without referring to a written letter. 
The main point is to have the proposal 
in such form that there will be noth- 
ing haphazard in its presentation. 

You may have aroused the jealousy 
of a superior in presenting new ideas. 
This happened to the writer on one 
occasion. He was working on a com- 
plicated insert problem which involved 
folding the insert into a very small 
area. It happened in the course of the 
development of the new idea that the 
boss hired a new assistant and in- 
structed the writer to work with him. 
Through the aid of a very competent 
paper man an excellent solution of the 
difficulty was reached. But the writer 
made a mistake. Instead of bringing 
the solution to the attention of the 
boss, he gave it to the assistant. And 
you can imagine the rest. Hell hath 
no fury, etc. And the writer never 
got back to his standing with that boss 
again. But the boss used his idea. 


You interested the customer more 
in the price than you did in the other 
features of the proposal. This is likely 
to happen unless the salesman is adroit 
in handling the specifications. It is nat- 
ural for the buyer to be more inter- 
ested in the price than he is in any 
other feature of the presentation. Un- 
less you are very skillful in handling 
the price problem you will find your- 
self in the position of making the im- 
pression of price first. 

Some salesmen who are confident 
that the buyer will listen to their com- 
plete story start out boldly thus: “Our 
price for the kind of piece we recom- 
mend will be $.......4.. . Now let me 
show you what you will get for your 
money.” This practice has the great 
merit of ending with a presentation of 
benefits instead of price. However, it 
can be used only in a situation in which 
you are sure the buyer will give full 
attention to your selling points even 
though your price may have struck 
him as too high. 

You apologized for your price. Your 
price has been carefully figured on the 
specifications. It needs no apology. If 





c a 
Answers 


to It’s a Quiz 


Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 46. What is your score? 


1. b—or workers’ compensa- 
tion; claims may run into the 
thousands—and continue for 
years! 

2. A letterpress film of ink is 

from twice to three times the 

thickness of offset, hence, 
generally more uniform. 

True. 

Do not reduce below actual 

size; have a re-etched copper 

line plate made. 

5. You’ll find out immediately if 
it is rubber, and not draw 
against it as a “deposit” in 
your own account. 

6. Handwork, especially bind- 
ery; ink cost and press make- 
ready. 

7. a—2 or Linotype, b—1 or In- 
tertype, c—4 or Ludlow, d— 
3 or Monotype, e—1 or Inter- 
type. 

8. False; 88 per cent of all acci- 
dents and injuries are caused 
by the “human element.” 
(No saw will ever chase you 
up an ad alley and cut off 
your finger!) 
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it is too high for the customer to pay, 
the only inference to be drawn is that 
you have set the specifications above 
his level. It is possible that you have 
misjudged the situation and should re- 
vise the specifications. But the price 
remains correct for what you propose 
to deliver. Show your confidence by 
the way you quote your price. 

You got off the track. Unless you 
have worked out a plan of presentation 
you may get lost. The PIA sales man- 
ual gives us the following comment 
from an experienced buyer of printing. 
“I am interested in everything a sales- 
man has to say when he brings me a 
proposal provided he is talking about 
the proposal. If he says that his house 
is especially well qualified to print the 
job because of some new presses or 
equipment, all well and good. But 
when a man starts to explain those 
presses and equipment in detail, he is 
no longer talking about what inter- 
ests me.” 

This matter of new machinery or 
new methods, however, is more impor- 
tant than appears on the surface. The 
writer remembers a talk with Jules 
Boday, then production man for Mc- 
Cann-Erickson Co., in which he asked 
Mr. Boday what would interest the 
production man of an agency. The 
prompt reply was that new and better 
methods or new and better machinery 
were always interesting. 

So use your new machinery or meth- 
ods to attract attention but be sure to 
talk about benefits or results instead 
of giving a detailed description. But 
also be sure you are ready to answer 
any questions about them which may 


be asked you. 


Use Right Samples for Proposal 


You failed to use the right samples 
to back up your proposal. When you 
are selling printing you need the assist- 
ance of samples. Picking the right 
samples at the right time is difficult. 
But the salesman who is alert and 
familiar with jobs available in the shop 
can pick pieces which will show his 
ability to produce what the customer 
has in mind. 

You failed to offer the customer 
some way to save money by using your 
printing. This is important. The buyer 
is always on the lookout for some way 
to save money. He is on the lookout 
for ways to save money without sacri- 
ficing quality. Such printing takes 
brains and hard work to produce. But 
it is almost certain to win orders. 
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Potdevin Conveyor Gluer 

The new Potdevin conveyor gluer, 
introduced by Potdevin Machine Co., 
1285 38th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., au- 
tomatically strips or solid glues paper 
of all weights up to three-ply index, in 
sheets from 6 by 6 inches to 28 by 28 
inches. Variable speed control ranges 
to 3000 sheets per hour. The machine 
uses any kind of glue. A thermostat- 
ically-controlled glue pot is available 





for hot glues. Sheets are fed automat- 
ically and delivered glue side up on an 
endless conveyor. The suction pile 
feeder has sidewise register control 
for perfect registration of glue. Jog- 
ger delivery is standard equipment. 
All rollers are brass, except the appli- 
cator roller, which is stainless steel 
and, like the tank, can be removed 
quickly for cleaning. The machine is 5 
feet wide by 16% feet long. The con- 
veyor belt can be supplied in any 
length. Also available are forced dry- 
ing equipment; suction conveyor for 
thin sheets; reserve tank continuous 
pumping to maintain constant level in 
the five-gallon feed tank. The illustra- 
tion shows the machine equipped with 
a 40-foot working surface conveyor. 


New Casual Type Face 

A new hand-lettered type face is 
now available from American Type 
Founders. Known as Dom Casual, the 


face was designed by Peter Dom of 
New York City. 

Dom Casual has been cut in 36- 
point, with projected sizes of 18, 24, 
30, 48, and 60 to come. A four-page 
pamphlet illustrating the 36-point type 
is also available from the American 
Type Founders, Elizabeth, N. J. 


New Four-Purpose Carriage 

Baker Industrial Truck Division of 
the Baker-Raulang Company, 1250 
West 80th Street, Cleveland 2, has de- 
veloped a new lift carriage assembly 
said to make a 2000- to 4000-pound 
capacity fork truck a multi-purpose 
handling machine. From one adjust- 
ment it functions as a standard fork 
truck for pallet and ordinary fork 
truck handling; as a clamp truck for 
handling drums, cartons and_ skid 
boxes; and as a fork-spacer permitting 
the handling of varying widths of pal- 
lets, skids or other loads. A change in 
adjustment converts it into a side- 
shifting fork truck. The conversion 
from fork-spacer and clamp to side 
shifter is made by changing one pin 
and block. Lateral movement of the 
fork in each case is operator-controlled 
by a lever located on the dashboard. 
Action is hydraulic, with roller con- 
veyor chain linkage. Available in 36-, 
42- and 48-inch outside fork spread, it 
provides 17 inches of fork-spacer and 
clamp action and as a side shifter pro- 
vides 4% inches lateral movement 
each side of center. With drum shoe 
attachments for use with clamping ac- 
tion, the 36-inch unit will handle 
drums and other cylindrical objects. 


Craftsmen Hand Cream 

Craftsmen Hand Cream, a barrier 
cream, is announced by Ottawa Engi- 
neering and Sales Company, 14164 
Ironwood Drive, Marne, Michigan. 
When applied to the skin prior to han- 
dling printer’s ink, grease, oil, paint, 
lacquer, varnish and the like, the cream 
is said to easily remove the foregoing 
by merely rinsing the skin in water. 
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IN EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 





Paper Drilling Machine 

A new foot-power, single-spindle 
paper drilling machine, the Super 
Speed Drillmaster, is announced by 
Super Speed Printing Machinery, 1712 
East 27th Street, Cleveland 14. In ad- 
dition to standard round hole drilling, 
the machine does round cornering, 
V-slotting, slitting, Kalamazoo punch- 
ing, ribbon drilling, and performs spe- 
cial operations such as thumb hole 
punching and notching. All operations, 
the manufacturer states, can be per- 
formed on a full two-inch lift of paper, 
with a minimum of operator effort. 
The working table is 24 by 32 inches 
in size. The unit can handle a two-inch 
lift of stock from onion skin to heavy 
board. A patented automatic side 





guide and side guide release make it 
possible for the operator to drill an 
entire lift without removing his hands 
from the stock. A built-in chip drawer 
and tool trays on either side of the 
drill hood are added for the conven- 
ience of the operator. 


New Hot Top Enamel 

Scherer’s Hot Top Enamel has been 
marketed by General Plate Makers 
Supply Company, 522 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago. It is reported that this 
enamel works well for color as well as 
black-and-white plates. It has a tough, 
staple top and is said to be unaffected 
by temperature changes or weather 
conditions. The enamel is also suited 
to electric etchers. Exposure time is 
always uniform, the manufacturer 
states. . 
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Trans-Adhesive Impressions 

Monsen ‘Trans-Adhesive Impres- 
sions, a special development in Trans- 
parent Impressions, is announced by 
Monsen-Chicago, typographers of 22 
East Illinois Street, Chicago. The 
Transparent Impressions are claimed 
to achieve high precision through the 
use of special proofing presses. The 
operator is able to print typographic 
detail on both sides of the acetate. 
Through the use of Transparent Im- 
pressions the lithographer can convert 
letterpress halftones to offset; he can 
also use the material as “positives” in 
contrast with the sensitized surface of 
albumen process plates. Some users 
assemble Transparent Impressions of 
type matter with film positives of illus- 





trations; others use the material for 
type overlays on artwork. Monsen 
Trans-Adhesive Impressions feature 
type matter printed on thin acetate. A 
pressure-sensitive adhesive is applied 
to the underside of the acetate and the 
Trans-Adhesive is mounted by burnish- 
ing it down. Once burnished, the Trans- 
Adhesive is said to be transparent, and 
does not hide any detail. They are 
available in any color or combination 
of colors. 


All-Purpose Work Bench 

A new all-purpose metal work 
bench is offered through jobbers by 
Natkin and Company, 1601 South 
Hanley Road, St. Louis 17. The all- 
steel bench has a “nat-Flex” top re- 
sistant to oil, grease, water and abra- 
sion. The bench is available also with 
a heavy steel bench top. The bench is 
24 inches wide, 60 inches long, 33% 
inches high and weighs 125 pounds. 


Plastic Replacing Aluminum 

The Fairchild Camera and Instru- 
ment Corporation, Jamaica, N. Y., is 
using reinforced-plastic housings for 
its photo-electric engraving machines. 
Substantial reductions in the cost are 
claimed to result from changing from 


aluminum to reinforced-plastic. Sav- - 


ings in Fairchild production costs are 
estimated at from $300 to $500 per 
month. Faster assembly on the produc- 
tion line is another feature. The plas- 
tic housings can be held to close toler- 
ances and rejects reduced nearly to 
zero. The only finishing operation is 
the sawing of the parting line. In ac- 
tual use, the plastic housings have 


proved to be much more dent resistant 
and durable than the aluminum ones. 
The Le Conte Plastics Co. of Babylon, 
N. Y., manufactures the Fairchild plas- 
tic housings, made of American Cya- 
namid Company’s Laminac Resin, re- 
inforced with two layers of Fiberglas. 
A copper screen incorporated into the 
“lay-up” serves to ground stray elec- 
trical currents. 


Ink Fountain Cleaner 

Removable parts of Weiss enclosed 
ink fountains on the Champlain and 
Sperry rotogravure presses may be 
easily, safely and _ inexpensively 
cleaned by immersion of the removable 
parts in a boiling solution of Target 
All-Purpose Cleaner, according to 
Chemical Manufacturing and Distrib- 
uting Co., Easton, Pa. The removable 
parts include ink applicator, doctor 
blade and ink fountain supply tank 
with pump. The method can be used on 
all metals except aluminum, the manu- 
facturers claim. 


Armed Forces Insignia Typecuts 


Now available from American Type 
Founders are 56 typecuts of Armed 
Forces insignia in three separate 
fonts. The 24-point font consists of 
Artillery, Infantry, Airborne, Armor, 
Chemical, Engineers, Military Police 
and Air Force insignia. One 36-point 
font includes Artillery, Infantry, Air- 
borne, Armor, Engineers, Signal, 
Quartermaster, Medical and Air Force 
typecuts. Another 36-point font com- 
prises Navy Eagle, Army Eagle, Coast 
Guard, USMC, WAVES, WACS, CPO, 
Ordnance, Navy Wings and Air Force 
Wings insignia. 


Automatic Butt Splicer 


An automatic butt splicer for web- 
fed paperboard presses, developed by 
Ford Instrument Company, division of 
the Sperry Corporation, is designed to 
make perfect splices without stopping 
the press and to operate with all 
presses through 46-inch width. 


Weber Paste Applicator 

Weber paste applicator, announced 
by H. G. Weber and Company, is said 
to replace bag machine bottom paste 
pots, or paste pots on any machinery 





where adhesive application is required 
by rollers. The applicator maintains a 
constant flow of heavy viscous paste to 
the applicator roller by a pumping ar- 
rangement. With modifications, the 
applicator may be used on carton and 
envelope machinery, gluers and label- 
ers. Its principle may, it is said, be 
applied to most adhesive pot applica- 
tions with modifications to fit them. 


Repro-Templet System 

The “Repro-Templet System” has 
been announced by Visual Planning 
Equipment Company, Oakmont, Penn- 
sylvania. This is a complete method 
for securing blueprints or Ozalid 
prints directly from three-dimensional 
layouts. A photographic film templet, 
coated with a _ pressure-sensitive 
cement, is furnished to match each 
piece in the model layout. Once the 
layout is complete, the templets, affixed 
to a film grid sheet, become the master 
from which as many prints as needed 
may be secured. 





Plastic replaces aluminum in the new housing for Fairchild photo-electric engraving machines 
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MONTH’S 
NEWS 


Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


American Photoengravers Assn. 
Meet In Cincinnati Oct. 8 

Fifteen speakers and two panels 
plus plenty of social entertainment 
were on the agenda for the fifty-fifth 
annual convention and exhibition of 
the American Photoengravers Associa- 
tion October 8-10 in Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati. 

Improvement in black and white 
photengraving quality were the theme 
of a panel presentation headed by 
Everett R. Eaton, general manager of 
the Magazine Photoengraving Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. Scheduled partici- 
pants were Dr. Marvin C. Rogers, di- 
rector of research, R. R Donnelley & 
Sons Co., Chicago; Paul J. Clark, pres- 
ident, Standard Engraving Co., To- 
ledo; Rudolph Lehmicke, superintend- 
ent, Buckbee Mears Co., St. Paul; Wal- 
ter Von Egidy, general manager, 
Graphic Color Plate, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn.; Fred Orr, plant manager, 
News Print Engraving Co., Chicago; 
and J. T. Groet, manager, Graphic 
Arts Studio, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Machinery, equipment, supplies and 
processes shown in 56 exhibition booths 
were described by five plant owners 
and one supplier. This presentation 
featured photography, stripping and 
printing, etching, machine room prac- 
tices, and processes and procedures. 

Wage stabilization regulations were 
explained by William E. Harding, 
Cleveland assistant regional director, 
Wage, Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
vision, Department of Labor. Frank J. 
Schreiber, APA executive secretary, 
discussed the association’s activities 
and objectives, and Edward J. Volz, 
president, International Photoengrav- 
ers Union of North America, spoke on 
co-operation in today’s economy. 

Other speakers and subjects were 
George B. Deryrnley, vice-president, 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York, 


and William Maneke, president, Man- . 


eke-Kinzie, Printers, Tulsa, Okla., on 
black and white photoengravings; 
K. S. Mertle, FRPS, FPSA. co-author, 
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“Modern Photoengraving,” on “Look- 
ing Things Over”; William C. Hueb- 
ner, inventor, Mamaroneck, N. Y., 
“Progress in Photoengraving”; A. J. 
Powers, Jr., vice-president, Chemco 
Photoproducts Co., Inc., Glen Cove, 
N. Y., “The Impact of the Chemco Roll 
Film Camera on Photoengraving”; 
Dr. Walter Clark, director, Eastman 
Research Laboratory, “Kodak Re- 
search in the Graphic Arts”; E. Bart- 
lett Brooks, president, Photoengravers 
Research, Inc., “Research Can Make 
the Difference”; J. Homer Winkler, 
President, International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., 
“Beyond the Linen Tester”; Morris R. 
Ost, president, the Luxometer Co., At- 
lantic City, “Don’t Make the Mistake 
of Making Light of Light”; Theodore 
Hommel, graphic arts director, Uni- 
versal Match Corporation, St. Louis, 
“Density Control Makes Dollars and 
Sense”; Fred H. Fleischmann, presi- 
dent, the Twielerne Corp., Brooklyn, 
“The Twi-Reg Gage as an Aid in Pho- 
tographic Color Separation”; Clarence 
A. Bostwick, director of APA’s cost 
accounting and statistical department, 
“Standards.” 


Gantt Medal to T. R. Jones 

Thomas Roy Jones, president of 
Daystrom, Incorporated, Elizabeth, 
N. J., the parent organization of Amer- 
ican Type Founders, has been desig- 
nated to receive the 1951 Henry Lau- 
rence Gantt medal for “distinguished 
achievement in industrial management 
as a service to the community.” 

Presentation of the award, annually 
given to an outstanding American in- 
dustrialist by the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, will be made 
November 28 at the society’s seventy- 
second annual meeting in Atlantic 
City. The Gantt medal was established 
in 1929 in honor of the late Henry 
Laurence Gantt, management engi- 
neer and industrial leader. Awarded 
jointly by the ASME and the Ameri- 
can Management Association, it is 
recognized as industry’s top award for 
achievement in industrial management 
service to the community. 

Since 1933, when he was called by 
American Type Founders’ board of di- 
rectors to take charge of that com- 
pany, Mr. Jones has been an industrial 
leader. Under his leadership, the com- 
pany was reorganized, its manufactur- 
ing, finance and sales activities mod- 
ernized and expanded. He sparked an 
expansion and diversification program 
which has resulted in Daystrom, In- 
corporated, parent organization of six 
different manufacturing companies: 
ATF, suppliers of type, presses and 
printing equipment; Daystrom Furni- 
ture, manufacturers of chromed steel 
and wooden dinette furniture; Day- 
strom Electric Corp., manufacturers 
of recording and electronic equipment; 
Daystrom Laminates, producers of 
plywood; and the Daystrom Instru- 
ment Division, manufacturers of gun- 
fire control systems and other elec- 


tronics equipment for the military 
services. 

A native of Kingman, Kan., Mr. 
Jones received a mechanical engineer- 
ing degree from the University of 
Kansas and took post graduate work 
at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. Prior to the 
presidency of ATF and now Daystrom, 
he had been assistant general manager 
of the Cincinnati Milling Co. and vice- 
president and general manager of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 


Swiss Printers in U. S. 

Twelve top executives and operating 
personnel from 12 of the principal 
Swiss printing companies toured 
American printing establishments last 
month. The itinerary included visits 
to Detroit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
Washington and New York and took 
in practically every type of plant and 
manufacturing concern. 

Acting as hosts for the Miehle 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Co., 
of Chicago, one of the first stops of the 
whirlwind tour, were Carlton Mellick, 
Charles Cowell and Ted Niggli. In 
Pittsburgh the group visited the Mil- 
ler Printing Machinery Co. The tour 
was financed entirely by the Swiss con- 
cerns represented. 


Maurice Serle Kaplan Honored 


Maurice Serle Kaplan, widely known 
typographer and book designer, died 
suddenly in Westport, Conn., on Au- 
gust 5, a little more than a month be- 
fore he would have started serving 
again as an instructor in the Design, 
Typesetting and Printing Workshop 
conducted by the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts in New York. From 
its Bruce Rogers Educational Fund 
the Institute has created a scholarship 
to be awarded, in his memory, to a 
promising Workshop student annually. 
Organizer of the Blue Ox Press in 
Detroit, Mr. Kaplan has also been as- 
sociated with the Henry Holt & Co. 


Thomas R. Jones has been awarded the Gantt 
Medal for outstanding industrial management 
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New Lanston Officers 
George E. Tribble has been elected 
president of the Lanston Monotype 
Machine Company, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clyde H. Throckmorton is now secre- 
tary of the firm. Mr. Tribble succeeds 
John F. Costello, who was chief engi- 
neer before becoming president and 
who is retained as a consultant. 
Sylvester W. Muldowny, re-elected 
chairman of the board, is also presi- 
dent and director of the Security 
Banknote Company. In addition, he 
holds directorships in several com- 
panies located in the New York area. 
Mr. Muldowny formerly was president 
of the National Union Radio Corp. 
Mr. Tribble is also a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the Maryland Trust Company and a 
director of Security Banknote Com- 
pany. He was formerly chairman of 
the board of J. W. Greer Company. 
Mr. Throckmorton has been asso- 
ciated with the publisher of the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Tennesseean and assist- 
ant to the vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company. 


IPI Contests Announced 

Cash prizes of $1,690 will be 
awarded to winners of three new In- 
ternational Printing Ink contests 
opened to high school students for the 
1951-52 school year, Fred J. Hartman, 
educational director of the Interna- 
tional Graphic Arts Education Asso- 
ciation, announced recently. As last 
year, separate and equal prizes will be 
awarded to young men and women in 
the essay contests. 

Contests number one and two are for 
the best essays on the subject, “Color 
Printing in a Free World.” First 
prizes of $250 will be awarded to the 
young man and woman with the best 
entries. 

In the third contest students com- 
pete in designing the Certificate of 
Honor awarded each year by IPI to 
all teachers sponsoring the contests in 
each school. Duplicate first prizes of 
$250 will be offered. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to International 
Graphic Arts Education Association, 
719 Fifteenth, N. W., Washington 5. 


Fifty Years of Color 


The American Museum of Photog- 
raphy and the Photoengravers Board 
of Trade of New York sponsored, at 
New York’s Salmagundi Club Septem- 
ber 11-18, an exhibition of color repro- 
ductions that tied in with publication 
of a new Macmillan book, “A Half 
Century of Color,” by Dr. Louis Wal- 


ton Sibley, director of the museum. . 


Tracing the history of color processes 
and equipment, the Sibley book repro- 
duces many illustrations from origi- 
nals for which duplicates no longer 
exist. Among the unique illustrations 
is a color photo of Rudolph Valentino, 
said to be the first transmitted by wire. 
Exhibits included, among others, three 
color lithographs produced in 1870. 





George E. Tribble (left) is the new president of the Lanston Monotype Machine Co., Philadelphia; 
S. W. Muldowny (center) is chairman of the board, and C. H. Throckmorton (right) is secretary 


Baltimore Graphic Arts Association 

The Graphic Arts Association of 
Baltimore became 57 years old in Sep- 
tember. It was organized in 1894, as 
the Typothetae of Baltimore, by a 
group of employing printers under the 
leadership of Nathan Billstein of the 
then Friedenwald Co., known since 
1907 as the Lord Baltimore Press. The 
organization was inactive from the 
time of Baltimore’s big fire in 1904 
until 1912, when it was revived by 
George K. Horn, of the Maryland 
Color Printing Company. He was pres- 
ident for thirteen years, and again 
during the depth of the depression in 
the early 1930’s. 

The association has been interested 
in apprenticeship training since 1919. 
It fostered the building of a school, and 
in 1923 the Mergenthaler School of 





CONVENTIONS 
What-Where-When 


Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 
October 17, 18, 19 

Direct Mail Advertising Association. 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. October 
17, 18, 19 

Screen Process Printing Association. 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
October 21, 22, 23, 24 

Graphic Arts Trade Association Ex- 
ecutives. Parker House Hotel, Boston. 
October 22, 23 

Advertising Typographers Associa- 
tion of America. Hotel Nacional, 
Havana, Cuba. October 23, 24, 25, 26 

International Association of Elec- 
trotypers and Stereotypers. Kenmore 
Hotel, Boston. October 23, 24, 25 

Printing Industry of America. Hotel 
Statler, Boston. October 24, 25, 26, 27 

Book Manufacturers’ Institute. The 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
October 25, 26, 27 

National Printing Equipment As- 
sociation. Statler Hotel, Boston. Octo- 
ber 26 

New England Mechanical Confer- 
ence, Statler Hotel, Boston. November 
3, 4 


Printing was opened. This year’s eve- 
ning courses cover hand and display 
composition, layout and planning, 
Linotype operation and maintenance, 
photo-lithography, letterpress and off- 
set presswork. 

Francis E. Street has been execu- 
tive secretary since 1936. Early in 
1939 the organization’s name was 
changed to Graphic Arts Association 
as representing the entire local graphic 
arts industry. 


Burton $. Hanson Retires 

Burton S. Hanson, secretary and 
general sales manager of the Challenge 
Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Mich., 
has retired after fifty-three years of 
service with the firm. He is also retir- 
ing from the directorship of the Na- 
tional Printing Equipment Associa- 
tion, an office he has held for five 
years. Mr. Hanson plans to make his 
home in Grand Haven and spend the 
winters in Florida during his retire- 
ment. He started as an errand boy 
with Challenge on June 28, 1898. 





B. S. Hanson (left) has retired as secretary- 
sales manager of the Challenge Machinery Co. 
and has been succeeded by E. P. Babcock (left) 


Challenge Names Babcock 

E. Paul Babcock was elected secre- 
tary and sales manager of the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, 
Mich., at a recent meeting of the board 
of directors. R. C. Gould was named a 
director at the same meeting. 

Mr. Babcock, formerly assistant 
sales manager, succeeds Burton S. 
Hanson who resigned August 9 after 
fifty-three years of service with the 
firm. 

Mr. Gould is the company’s traffic 
manager. He has been with Challenge 
since his return from service in the 
Coast Guard during World War II. 
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Photo-Lithographers Re-elect 
A. J. Fay, New York, President 


The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers’ nineteenth annual con- 
vention in Buffalo’s Hotel Statler Sep- 
tember 5-8 attracted an attendance of 
nearly 800 representatives of litho- 
graphic plants, manufacturers and 
suppliers from all sections of this 
country and Canada. 

NAPL members heard straight- 
from-the-shoulder talks by men who 
spoke from practical experience with 
management, sales and in-plant train- 
ing, industrial relations, Government 
printing, late technical developments, 
emergency controls, the equipment and 
materials supply situation, and other 
problems involved in efficient opera- 
tion for profitable results. Floor dis- 
cussions with no holds barred also 
helped to prove Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Walter E. Soderstrom’s predic- 
tion that the convention would be one 
of the most successful in the associa- 
tion’s history. 

A. J. Fay, National Process Co., 
New York, was re-elected president, 
and Penn R. Watson, William J. Kel- 
ler, Inc., Buffalo, was renamed treas- 
urer. With offices at 317 West 45th St., 
New York City, Mr. Soderstrom con- 
tinues as the executive vice-president, 
Robert S. Emslie, Jr. as secretary, and 
Frank R. Turner, Jr., cost accountant. 

One of the many highlights was the 
presence of all six of NAPL’s past 
presidents: Harry FE. Brinkman, 
Charles E. Mallet, George E. Loder, 
A. G. McCormick, Jr., Merle S. Schaff 
and Paul A. Heideke. 

Mid-afternoon closing of most ses- 
sions left time for sightseeing and vis- 
its to lithographic plants. Social events 
included a dinner-dance, and for the 


ladies, a tour of Niagara Falls, a 
luncheon and a cocktail and bridge 
party. Plants on the visiting list in- 
cluded the Buffalo Lithograph Co., the 
Ward-Burns Co., Savage, Inc., and 
William J. Keller, Inc. 

After a board of directors meeting 
on the first day, President Fay dis- 
cussed sales training and direction; 
John Kronenber, S. D. Warren Co., 
dealt with the paper outlook; Thomas 
P. Henry, president, the Thomas P. 
Henry Co., Detroit composition house, 
related his experience with the Foto- 
setter, and Morris R. Ost, president of 
the Luxometer Co., talked on the sub- 
ject of “Don’t Make a Mistake of Mak- 
ing Light of Light.” 

The second feature was a forum on 
management problems, including cost- 
ing, operation under high taxes, inter- 
pretation of financial statements, and 
in-plant training of skilled craftsmen. 

E. Ames Hilperts, executive direc- 
tor of the Metropolitan Lithographers 
Association of New York, stressed the 
importance of knowing the cost of do- 
ing business. Saul L. Blackman, treas- 
urer of the Brett Lithographic Co., 
branded as worse than useless hourly 
costs and production standards which 
are a carry-over from the last war, 
with a few rule-of-thumb adjustments 
in line with wage rate or material cost 
rises. Properly established production 
and cost standards can enable a litho- 
graphic plant to estimate job costs 
within a five per cent margin of error, 
he said. 

Analysis and interpretation of finan- 
cial statements was discussed by J. J. 
Tisne, executive vice-president of the 
Schlegel Lithographing Corp. Under- 





Past presidents and present officers of National Association of Photo-Lithographers. Left 
to right seated are Penn R. Watson, of William J. Keller, Inc., Buffalo, treasurer; A. J. Fay, 
of the National Process Co., New York, president since 1950; Walter E. Soderstrom, executive 
vice-president. Past presidents, standing (left to right) are: Harry E. Brinkman, of Cin- 
cinnati Lithographing Co.; Charles E. Mallett, of Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor, Inc., Boston; 


George E. Loder, of National Process Co., New York; A. G. McCormick, Jr., of the McCormick- 


Armstrong Co., Wichita; Merle S. Schaff, of the Dando-Schaff Printing and Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Paul A. Heideke, of the Washington Planograph Company, Washington, D. C. 
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The U. S. Public Printer, John J. Deviny, 
paid tribute to printers and _ lithographers 


standing of the balance sheet, the 
profit arid loss statement, and recon- 
ciliation of surplus, he said, was man- 
datory to successful operation of a 
business. 

Milton Hudders, vice-president of 
the Recording and Statistical Corp., 
based his analysis of business plan- 
ning, under the current tax burden, 
upon the tax bill now being considered 
in Congress. He emphasized that there 
must be sound business reasons for 
using such items as advertising, re- 
search, training programs, plant and 
machinery repairs (his listing of legit- 
imate expenditures), to reduce excess 
profit, a reason other than merely an 
attempt to save taxes. 

James A. Westlin, president of the 
Maqua Co., used his 675-employee- 
plant experience to illustrate the ad- 
vantages of mechanized accounting. 
He expressed the opinion that auto- 
matic accounting and payroll ma- 
chines are worthy of consideration of 
every progressive printing company. 

Discussing labor relations, George 
A. Mattson, NAPL director of indus- 
trial relations, reported that during 
the past year employer-union contracts 
were negotiated in 23 lithographic cen- 
ters. With few exceptions settlements 
included wage increases only, and their 
average range was from 7% to 16 
cents per hour. No important changes 
in employment conditions other than 
wages were reported. 

Final management forum speaker 
was Harry Brinkman of the Cincin- 
nati Lithographic Co., and president of 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. 
He discussed in-plant training with 
special reference to the LFT program. 
Mr. Brinkman recommended in-plant 
training as essential to long range 
planning to insure an adequate supply 
of skilled lithographic craftsmen. 

Highlight of the convention’s third 
day was Public Printer John J. Dev- 
iny’s inspiring address on “Printing 
and Lithography in Our Time.” He 
paid tribute to the printing and litho- 
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graphic industry for its progress over 
the past twenty years, during which 
the nation has scarcely once been free 
of critical or emergency conditions. 

Principal government regulations 
affecting printing and lithographic 
businesses were reviewed by Oscar 
Whitehouse, director of the Label 
Manufacturers National Association. 

Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, nationally 
known speaker on human relations, de- 
livered an address on “Freedom Is 
Your Business.” Harry A. Porter, 
vice-president in charge of sales, Har- 
ris-Seybold Co., reviewed the press 
equipment picture. Mr. Porter said 
that, for years, he had believed in the 
combination letterpress-offset litho- 
graphic shop, to which he attributed a 
great deal of the increase in litho- 
graphic volume to approximately 30 
per cent of the country’s total com- 
mercial and job printing. 

Closing day was devoted to a techni- 
cal forum on lithography, arranged by 
the National Association of Litho 
Clubs, the Rochester Litho Club and 
the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion. John B. Groet, manager of the 
Graphic Arts Studios, Eastman Kodak 
Co., also gave a talk on the use of con- 
tact screens on the last day. 

Focus of attention throughout the 
convention were exhibits by nearly 50 
manufacturers of equipment and sup- 
pliers of materials. 


Dollar-Hour Estimating System 

Fred W. Hoch Associates, of 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York 1, has a 
new dollar-hour estimating system. 
The system consists of three parts: a 
circular slide rule “Dollar-Hour Cal- 
culator,” a book entitled Standard Pro- 
duction and Dollar-Hour Values for 
Printers, and a “Quick Count Copy 
Character Tabulator.” 

The system is based on a new unit 
of production known as Dollar-Hours 
which represents both units of dollars 
and cents at one dollar an hour, and 
hours and decimal hours of production. 
In this way of costing and pricing com- 
position it is necessary only to count 
the lines of type and the pica measure, 
and put the figures opposite each other 
on the scales—then read the cost value 
of the composition at the designated 
hour rate. The time required to set the 
job is also given. This may be done 
with no reference to the size of type. 

The book contains 38 pages of pro- 
duction data. The dollar-hour units 
shown for each operation have oppo- 
site them a blank column space to pro- 
vide for a pencil insertion of the 
plant’s cost value of each operation, 
based on the plant’s individual hour 
cost rate for each cost center. Provi- 
sion for erasing old rates and install- 
ing new hour cost rates extended and 
inserted in pencil, makes this a per- 
petual estimating system. There are 
six scales on the calculator. 

The dollar-hour estimating system 
seeks to provide, its author claims, a 
way to eliminate the repetitions of 





Dr. H. J. A. de Geoij (fourth from left), the inventor of the ATF-Hadego photocompositor, visits 
the first commercial installation of the machine in this country at Typographic Service, Phila- 
delphia. Left to right: Joe Loeffler, the operator; S. A. Dalton, Typographic Service president; 
H. S. Ferguson, ATF Philadelphia branch manager; the inventor; Fred A. Hacker, ATF vice-presi- 
dent; Matt Colfer, ATF Philadelphia branch salesman, Steve Mucha, Hadego installation serviceman 


estimating printing and to standardize 
estimating cost values on a fixed and 
dependable basis. The complete three- 
part system may be obtained direct 
from Fred W. Hoch Associates. 


Development History Issued 

Leadership By Design, produced for 
the Samuel M. Langston Company, 
manufacturers of paperworking ma- 
chinery at Camden, New Jersey, is a 
history of the development of Ameri- 
ca’s corrugated shipping container 
industry. The book has been published 
in conjunction with the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the company and records 
its participation in the growth of the 
industry. 

The book has been designed by Mah- 
lon Cline of William Barton Marsh 
Company, New York City. The chap- 
ter heads are set in Century School 
Book, the captions in Garamond Bold 
Italic, while the text face is Garamond. 
Cover and end papers are Strathmore 
Chroma and the inside Strathmore 
Text. The book was produced by 
Edward Stern and Company of Phila- 
delphia by “optac,” a fine-screen litho- 
graphic process that is a patented 


. secret of the Stern Company. Robert 


D’Ambry wrote the book. 


Convention Date Set 

The 1952 convention of the Southern 
Graphic Arts Association will be held 
April 24 to 26 at the Farragut Hotel in 
Knoxville, Tenn. H. N. Cornay of New 
Orleans is president. 


Host to ATF-Hadego Inventor 

Samuel A. Dalton, president, Typo- 
graphic Service, Inc., was host re- 
cently to Dr. H. J. A. de Geoij, inven- 
tor of the ATF-Hadego photocomposi- 
tor, which composes and photographs 
a wide selection of faces, furnishing 
the customer film images in positive, 
reverse or right reading text. Typo- 
graphic Service was the first typo- 
graphic house to offer the service in 
this country after American Type 
Founders took over its distribution. 

Dr. de Geoij, vice-president in 
charge of research of Drukkery de 
Spaarnestad, Haarlem, Netherlands, 
invented the machine several years 
ago. Improvements and refinements 
were worked out in collaboration with 
ATF engineers. 

By means of quickly set reductions 
or enlargements, the model in opera- 
tion at Typographic Service photo- 
graphs characters from standard fonts 
in sizes from 20 to 115 point. Another 
model has a 4 to 82-point size range. 
For both models all popular ATF faces 
are available. 


Cleveland Supplymen’s Guild 

The Cleveland branch of the Inter- 
national Supplymen’s Guild held its 
organizational meeting on August 14. 
Guests were W. Lincoln Noelle, secre- 
tary of the Printers Supplymen’s 
Guild of Chicago, and Richard Manley 
and Marvin Lohr of the Detroit Guild. 
John Moorehouse of Harris-Seybold 
Company arranged the meeting. 
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Committee in charge of New York Employing Printers Association's graphic arts evening courses (left to right): E. W. Tynion, Hamilton Press; Miss 
Mildred Kallfelz, NYEPA educational director; Carl Jensen, Arnesen Press; E. M. Diamant, Diamant Typographic Service; J. S. Jamieson, Lincoln Engraving 


& Printing Corp., chairman; Mrs. F. J. Robertson, Central Zone Press; William Ginsberg, Practical Bookbinding Co.; Joseph Klebanow, Hudson Press. 


Members not shown: W. H. Friedman, Carey Press Corp.; Lester Morris, Morris & Walsh Typesetting Co., F. Triggs, Sr., Triggs Color Printing Corp. 


NYEPA instructors and their subjects for the 1951-1952 season, left to right: Frank Stockinger, Jr., offset; R. W. Tillotson, layout and design; 


H. V. Young, estimating offset; J. M. Secrest, advertising typography; |. B. Simon, printing processes; H. L. Cole, paper; Miss Maude J. Tait, proof- 
reading; J. S. Sherdon, cost accounting; Earnest Schmatolla, estimating letterpress, planning production for profit; Allan S. Lassner, selling printing 


NYEPA Educational Courses 


The New York Employing Printers 
Association’s 35th consecutive season 
of evening educational courses was to 
begin on October 15. Among the dozen 
courses are six which the Education 
Committee, headed by J. Stewart 
Jamieson, Lincoln Engraving & Print- 
ing Corp., has designed to give print- 
ing plant key people a better under- 
standing of business-like production 
planning, cost accounting and job esti- 
mating. The other six deal with typog- 
raphy, layout, printing process ele- 
ments, selling, and proofreading, re- 
vising and copyreading. 


ATF Combines Press Manufacture 

Edward G. Williams, president of 
American Type Founders, and Eugene 
Kling, general manager of the ATF 
Klingrose Rotogravure Division, have 
announced that all ATF web press 
manufacturing equipment will, be con- 
solidated at Mt. Vernon, N. Y., and 
that a new sales office, at 19 Rector St., 
New York City, will handle the roto- 
gravure line. 

ATF-Klingrose roto presses were 
formerly manufactured in Brooklyn, 
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while the ATF-Webendorfer web-fed 
presses were produced in Mt. Vernon 
plant. 

Mt. Vernon production floor space 
has been greatly expanded, and the 
move is expected to enable ATF to in- 
crease production of both types of web 
presses. 


Interim Survey Reports 
Need for Collating Machine 

A survey of the printing industry 
being made by J. W. Rockefeller, Jr. 
and Associates, New York consulting 
printing engineers, indicates that there 
is a market for a reasonably priced 
collating machine. Questionnaire re- 
sults reported that 49 per cent of hand 
bindery time is spent in flat-sheet 
gathering. Flat-sheet gathering (in- 
terleaving) was chosen by 61 per cent 
as “the greatest need for automatic 
equipment to take the place of hand 
labor”; 42 per cent indicated that auto- 
matic feeding equipment is needed to 
take the place of hand feeding of auto- 
matic machinery; 22 per cent checked 
“materials handling.” 

The interim report indicated that 85 
per cent of commercial printers feel 


that the private printing plant has 
become a greater threat to the com- 
mercial plant during the past few 
years. Seventy-six per cent stated that 
improvements in printing equipment 
are necessary to combat this trend, 60 
per cent of these declaring that such 
improvements should increase produc- 
tion 50 per cent (28 per cent reporting 
a 20 per cent increase and 12 per cent 
a 100 per cent improvement in produc- 
tion is necessary). The average print- 
ing plant reporting shows the greatest 
number of productive hours to be in 
the press room. 


Printing Week Jan. 13-19 

The week of Jan. 13-19 will be the 
24th annual Printing Education Week. 
Spearheading activities throughout 
the country will be the International 
Graphic Arts Education Association, 
the International Benjamin Franklin 
Society, Inc., the Franklin Institute, 
the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, the Printing In- 
dustry of America, Inc., and other 
graphic arts organizations. IGAEA is 
planning promotion which will again 
feature Franklin shrines and institu- 
tions concerned with education. 
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Visit New Stanford Warehouse 


The Graphic Arts Association of 
Washington, D. C., held its 1,667th 
consecutive weekly meeting September 
5 in the Stanford Paper Company’s 
new warehouse at 3001 V St., N. E. 
Stanford’s housewarming was _ at- 
tended by many graphic arts repre- 
sentatives, who visited the new struc- 
ture, which has 45,000 square feet of 
floor area for warehouse, offices and 
penthouse. 

Design of the modern, completely 
air-conditioned building grew out of 
inspections of many paper warehouses 
throughout the country, by Clyde Kel- 
logg, Stanford president, and Ray- 
mond DeWeir, vice-president. One of 
many features is an office mural show- 
ing the evolution of paper from forest 
to final use. The mural, a continuous 
montage 40 inches high and more than 
100 feet long, was designed by George 
Lohr and enlarged and mounted by 
Campbell Photo Service. 

All paper storage is palletized for 
handling by electric fork lift and plat- 
form trucks. Radiant heating in the 
floor around cutting machines mini- 
mizes atmospheric condition that 
might adversely affect paper press per- 
formance or paper use. A railroad sid- 
ing accommodates four cars, and a 
trailer truck bay receives the largest 
of over-the-road carriers. 


York Craftsmen Hear Watts 

When the York (Pa.) Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen opened its fall 
meeting series September 10, members 
had seafood for dinner and Stevens L. 
Watts for a speaker. 

Now manager of the Type Merchan- 
dising Department of American Type 
Founders, “Steve,” as he is familiarly 
known in the trade, decided 43 years 
ago that he wanted to become a 
printer. From a Navy printer first 
class he soon advanced to chief printer, 
and in 1917 he was placed in charge of 
the Naval Training Station printing 
plant at Newport, R. I. 

Discharged from active duty as an 
ensign, he joined ATF and became in- 
terested in type design and all phases 
of typography. In 1946 he went to Ger- 
many as assistant business manager 
and military inspector of Stars and 
Stripes. 


1950 Ratio Study 

Printers from 150 cities in thirty- 
seven states with an aggregate sales 
volume of $348,896,754, participated in 
the Printing Industry of America’s an- 
nual Ratio Study by submitting their 
returns. The study is based on an anal- 
ysis of operating statements, balance 
sheets, and other data submitted by 
printing firms. Each return is care- 
fully audited to insure the confidential 
nature of the report. Tables, charts 
and other data are presented on both 
area and nation-wide bases. The study 
will be published in book form in time 
for distribution at the annual PIA 
convention to be held in Boston at the 


Statler Hotel, October 24-27. Printers 
participating in the study will receive 
complimentary copies. Results of the 
study will be discussed at the PIA con- 
vention and trends of the annual 
studies reviewed. 


ATF New Appointments 


W. Joseph Taylor succeeded Clar- 
ence I. Gray as manager of the Wash- 
ington branch of American Type 
Founders September 30. Mr. Taylor, 
also manager of ATF’s Baltimore 
branch will divide his time between the 
two offices. Mr. Gray’s retirement ter- 
minates a career of more than 30 
years of service to ATF and its cus- 
tomers. W. A. Wells has been ap- 
pointed salesman for the Washington 
branch. He came from Columbus, O. 


Typefoundry “Amsterdam” 


In addition to making available in 
this country special types cut by the 
century-old Typefoundry ‘“Amster- 
dam” in Holland, Amsterdam Conti- 
nental Types and Graphic Equipment, 
Inc., New York, is importing and dis- 
tributing specialized European graphic 
arts machinery. Under the manage- 
ment of Karel van der Eynden, the 
New York house has introduced the 
Roica high-speed ticket press; the S 
and S offset proofing press; the Auto- 
vertical precision automatic focusing 
vertical camera, and other gravure, 
offset, engraving and printing equip- 
ment. The Typefoundry “Amsterdam” 
faces, distributed by American Type 
Founders, Incorporated, Elizabeth, 
N. J., include Egmont, Libra, Studio, 
Rondo and Reiner Script. 

The founder of Typefoundry “Am- 
sterdam” was Nicholas Tetterode, 
whose small handwork shop has grown 
since 1851 into an _ internationally- 
known enterprise whose half-million 
matrices are used to manufacture 
types in 30 languages. The Amsterdam 





plant was the first to develop a font of 
more than 9,000 matrices out of the: 
seemingly endless number of char- 
acters necessary for printing Chinese. 

Marking the centennial of the Am- 
sterdam house is a limited edition of 
a history of printing type written and 
compiled by Dr. Gerard Knuttel, Dutch 
art critic and former director of the 
Municipal Museum at the Hague. Set 
entirely by hand in the new De Roos 
Roman type, this large quarto volume 
is scheduled to appear in an English 
edition entitled, “The Letter as a 
Work of Art.” It will not be for sale, 
but for presentation to friends of 
Typefoundry “Amsterdam” in this 
country. 





ABOVE: The Typefoundry Amsterdam in 1851. 
BELOW: One hundred years later the plant 
in Amsterdam, Holland, looked as shown below 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


IN WASHINGTON 





By Leslie H. Allen 


October 1 started a new quarter for 
compliance with NPA Order M-65, 
which requires that printing plates that 
became obsolete on that date must be 
disposed of as scrap by January 1, 1952. 
Obsolete plates are those which have 
not been used for one year for maga- 
zine, periodical, newspaper or container 
printing, four years for book printing, 
or two and a half years for any other 
printing. During the October 1-Janu- 
ary 1 quarter possessors of such plates 
are required to notify the owners and 
wait 30 days before scrapping the 
plates. 

M-65 has been amended to permit 
buyers of printing plates to use a once- 
a-quarter blanket certification to cover 
all purchases during the current quar- 
ter. Covering written or unwritten 
orders, the amendment gives the buyer 
the option of certifying each purchase 
order, or filing the following statement 
with his suppliers of plates or re- 
stricted metals, on or before the first 
day on which he orders such material 
in each quarter: 

“The undersigned certifies, subject 
to statutory penalties, that the acquisi- 
tion by the undersigned of the plates or 
restricted metal ordered in the current 
calendar quarter will not be in violation 
of NPA Order M-65.” 

The order now covers magnesium as 
well as aluminum, chromium, copper, 
nickel and zinc. Exempted are posses- 
sors of plates belonging to another per- 
son if the metal weighs less than one 
pound. 


Control on Metals for Construction 

National Production Authority’s 
drastic reduction of the amount of 
steel, copper and aluminum which can 
be used for new construction means 
that printing establishments must 
have NPA approval for construction 
projects requiring more than two tons 
of steel, 200 pounds of copper, or any 
aluminum. Direction 1 to CMP Regu- 
lation 2 tells self-authorization proce- 
dure for obtaining of steel and copper 
up to these amounts. 


Merit Increases 

WSB revision of its Regulation 5 
permits employers using the personal 
or random rate method of wage pay- 
ment to grant merit or length of serv- 
ice increases, within limits, without 
prior WSB approval. Prior approval is 
now required only for employers who 


ing the random rate payment method 
shall receive compensation at a rate no 
higher than that paid to any employee 
doing similar work. 


Veterans’ Re-employment Rights 

Universal Military Training Serv- 
ices Act as amended extends the right 
of re-employment to employees who 
leave jobs to enter military service but 
are rejected, and to reservists on train- 
ing duty. If they apply for reinstate- 
ment within thirty days after their re- 
lease, they must be given their former 
positions without reduction in senior- 
ity, status, or pay, exception as reduc- 
tion applies to all similarly situated 
employees. The amendment does not 
apply to persons who left their jobs 
before June 19. 

The period a person entering or re- 
entering the armed forces after June 
24, 1948, may serve and have re-em- 
ployment rights is now four instead of 
three years. 








Resold Machinery Prices 

OPS Ceiling Price Regulation 67, 
effective August 27, allows resellers of 
machinery and related goods their 
traditional markups over cost. For 
items carrying manufacturers pub- 
lished list prices, the reseller arrives 
at his new ceiling by deducting the dis- 
count, if any, or adding the percentage 
markup he applied during the last pre- 
Korean calendar quarter, April 1- 
June 24, 1950. If the reseller did not 
use a list price, he adds the percentage 
markup for the same quarter to his 
current legal cost. If he cannot use 
either method, he applies to OPS for 
a ceiling price. The regulation aims to 
restore normal price relationships and 
is expected to cause up and down shifts 
in manufacturers’ prices. 


Christmas Bonuses 

Wage Stabilization Board approval 
will not be required for Christmas 
bonuses if such windfalls have been 
customary and do not exceed 25 per 
cent of a worker’s yearly pay. Ap- 
proval is also automatic for bonuses 
customarily paid once or twice a year, 
including profit sharing. Specific ap- 
proval is necessary for bonuses paid 
more often than every three months, 
or those directly related to hours 
worked or units produced or sold by 
the worker. Applications for approval 


Miehle Printing Press and Manufacturing Co. district manager, who has been recalled to the Navy. 
Lee Augustine of the Printing Machinery Company (left rear) presents Hammett with a parting gift 











New officers of Printing Industries of Philadelphia: Seated (left to right): T. H. McCabe, Jr., director, 
public relations; Noel Rippey, executive secretary; J. W. Seybold, industrial relations director; stand- 
ing (left to right): F. H. Gloeckner, chairman of Master Printers’ Federation; R. V. DeKalb, vice- 
president; J. Wallace Scott, Jr., president; G. D. Beck, president Allied Printing Employers’ 
Association; and C. A. Schaubel, treasurer. The new officers anticipate an especially active year 


use the single rate wage method. 

The Regulation 5 revision also re- 
quires that employees who are hired, 
promoted or transferred in plants us- 
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should be submitted to the nearest 
office of the Labor Department Wage- 
Hours division. 

New bonus plans must follow the 
lines of the last previous bonus, or 
be considered as offsetting any wage 
increase up to ten per cent above 
January, 1950, levels. To rate blanket 
approval, bonus plans must have been 
in continuous effect since January 25, 
1949, or have been included in a con- 
tract made before the January 25, 1951, 
wage freeze, or have been explained 
to employees before that time. 


Fringe Wage Increases 

Increased benefits in paid vacations 
and holidays, premium pay relative to 
working days and hours, shift differ- 
entials and call-in pay, which meet the 
standards of General Wage Regula- 
tion 13, and were given after January 
25, 1951, but prior to August 23, may 
be disallowed as a chargeable item 
against the ten per cent general wage 
increase permitted by that regulation. 
A resolution to that effect was adopted 
by the Wage Stabilization Board on 
August 23. Before acting under the 
resolution, employers must petition for 
WSB approval and show that such 
fringe benefits do not exceed prevail- 
ing industry or area practices. 

Under the resolution, WSB will also 
entertain petitions from an employer, 
or an employer and union, to disallow 
as chargeable against the ten per cent 
increase, any wage adjustment made 
since January 1, 1950 in lieu of or as a 
substitute for any one or more of the 
fringe benefits set forth in Regula- 
tion 13. 


Blanket Kill Order 


The National Production Authority 
has announced a ruling to the effect 
that printers may accept from their 
customers a one-time blanket order to 
kill all plates as and when they become 
obsolete under the terms of Order 
M-65, 

The ruling went into effect on July 
1, Each periodical printer who desires 
to use this method should have each 
of his publisher customers send him a 
letter or blanket kill order worded 
along the following pattern: 

“This is your authority to regularly 
kill all cuts that have not been used 
within the preceding twelve months; 
or, ship cuts to us that are one year old 
or older or have been in storage one 
year or more; or, ship all cuts to us 
after each issue is printed; or, regu- 
larly kill all cuts in storage one year 
or more, except those listed below for 
which the undersigned hereby affirms 
that there is a specific and assured 


future use for, that use being as fol- - 


lows. °<" 


Clearance for Classified Work 
Printers interested in doing Govern- 
ment printing that gives them access 
to classified military information must 
be “cleared,” along with their em- 
ployees, before they can handle such 


jobs. A recent Department of Defense 
booklet, “How to Be Cleared for Han- 
dling Classified Military Information 
Within Industry,” is available at 10 
cents a copy from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25. 


Cost of Living Wage Increases 

Wage Increases in excess of ten per 
cent, but not beyond the percentage 
rise in the cost of living, are now per- 
mitted. Wage Stabilization Board’s re- 
vision of its Regulation 8 was unani- 
mous, but industry members approved 
the step with the reservation that, if 
it proves to be a major cause of infla- 





tion, it should be rescinded promptly. 


Bonuses to Salaried Employees 

Salary Stabilization Board Regula- 
tion 2, unlike General Wage Regula- 
tion 14, places no 25 per cent limit on 
the bonus of any employee coming un- 
der SSB jurisdiction. The regulation 
in general permits employers to con- 
tinue the percentage-of-salary bonus 
plans. Employers using percentage-of- 
profit plans may not pay more than 
would be permitted by a base period 
bonus fund. The base period is the year 
1950 or one-third of the total bonus 
for any three years from 1946 to 1950 
inclusive. 
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The mailings, the lists, the offers were 
essentially the same. But careful testing 
showed that of three different types of 
“outlook” envelopes, one produced 54% 
greater returns — an annual potential of 
$33,000 additional business for the direct 





This 144-page, pocket 
size Handbook — con- 
cise, complete, authori- 
tative — is crammed 
full of new profit op- 
portunities for you. 











mail advertiser who made the test. 


It pays to sell the RIGHT envelope. 
Increased business for your customer 


means increased business for you, 


The U.S.E. “Handbook of Envelope 
Products and Purposes” makes it easy 
for you to recommend and sell just 
the right envelope for every purpose. 
Available from paper and envelope 
merchants. Reserve your copy now. 


A UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO. 


14 Divisions from Coast to Coast 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Develop New Photo-Type Machine 


The Higonnet-Moyroud Photograph- 
ic Type Composing Machine, demon- 
strated at the recent American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association meeting 
in New York, has been under develop- 
ment for the past two years by the 
Graphic Arts Research Foundation. 
Said by many to be the most revolu- 
tionary and versatile photo-type de- 
vice yet shown, the machine is des- 
cribed as simple to operate, Characters 
are selected by operating an electric 
typewriter keyboard at standard typ- 
ing speed. Auxiliary controls allow for 


the selection of length of line, type 
style, point size, type body-width and 
the space between lines. 

Length of line may be set up to 
36-pica measure. It is said that sixteen 
complete alphabets can be placed on 
a single matrix disc (approximately 
eight inches in diameter). A lens sys- 
tem provides for eight point sizes. 
Body width may be varied from 1 to 
15 points. There are numerous leading 
selections in multiples of half-points. 

Typewriter keyboard operation pro- 
duces copy in the form of photographic 
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ANI INCREASE PRINTING QUALITY 
— REDUCE PRINTING COSTS! 


With an economical Walton Humidification 
System in your plant, you are assured of 
static-free operation. By supplying the proper 
amount of moisture to the air, paper stocks 
are protected against curling and shrinking. 
Let Walton Humidifiers increase the effi- 
ciency of your plant, now. A complete system 
can be installed at moderate cost without 
interfering with your normal printing pro- 
duction, since only a water and electrical 
connection are required. 


WALTON LABORATORIES ¢ INC. 
Irvington 11, New Jersey 

Please send copy of your new booklet ‘““Humidifi- 
cation for the Graphic Arts and Paper Craftsmen”’ to: 


NAME... 

COMPANY TITLE 

STREET... is 

CITY. STATE... eine 


DEPT. 72 
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positives or negatives. It is possible, 
to mix any of the variables within the 
same line without interfering with 
either justification or alignment. An 
operator may see the unused space 
remaining in a line by means of a dial, 
also the justification increment to be 
placed between words at any stage of 
composition. 

The typewritten sheet serves as 
proof of the composition. Errors may 
be corrected by pressing a “correc- 
tion” key and striking over with the 
correct letter. A line may be deleted 
by pressing a “kill-line” key. 

Each matrix dise has a capacity of 
sixteen complete 90-character alpha- 
bets, or 1440 individual characters of 
symbols. Any character of the sixteen 
alphabets may be set in any of eight 
selected point sizes, or 128 alphabets 
from a single matrix disc. The discs 
weigh less than a pound and a half. 


Houston’s Graphic Arts Officers 

Herbert C. May, Jr., of the Herbert 
C. May Co., was re-elected president of 
the Houston Graphic Arts Association 
recently. William H. Marting of the 
Office Supply Printing Co. was elected 
senior vice-president; J. T. Crowley, 
Southern Printing Co., recording sec- 
retary. R. G. Montgomery, of the 
Montgomery Printing Co., was re- 
elected treasurer. 

Other officers of the association in- 
clude Carroll D. Blanchard, the Rein 
Co., vice-president and chairman of 
the Master Printers (open shop) Sec- 
tion; Lee M. Webb, Webb Printing 
Co., vice-president and chairman of 
the Union Employers Section. O. K. 
Eden continues as executive secretary. 


New Harris-Seybold Plant 

A new plant on the outskirts of Chi- 
cago, specifically designed for rebuild- 
ing Harris-Seybold machinery econom- 
ically suitable for rebuilding, will be 
officially opened by the Harris-Seybold 
Co. on October 19 and 20. 

At an open house people from 
graphic arts firms throughout the Mid- 
west will inspect the new plant at 2010 
North Ruby St., Melrose Park, IIl., a 
western suburb of Chicago. This plant 
is said to be the first ever built by a 
printing equipment manufacturer for 
exclusive use in rebuilding machinery 
of its own make. 


Press Clinic Planned 

November 12 and 13 are ringed on 
the calendars of all members of York 
(Pa.) Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men. Those are the dates of a press- 
work educational clinic to be con- 
ducted by Craig R. Spicher, printing 
research director, Miehle Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, and formerly presswork instruc- 
tor at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Every printing plant owner in 
Central Pennsylvania will be invited 
to hear Mr. Spicher discuss printing 
fundamentals. 
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W. G. Martin Retires 

William Guy Martin has retired as 
Pacific vice-president of the Harris- 
Seybold Co. after more than forty 
years in the graphic arts industry. Mr. 
Martin, a pioneer in offset lithography, 
was active in the Typothetae move- 





William Guy Martin has retired as a Harris- 
Seybold Co. vice-president after forty years 


ment, serving as executive secretary 
or managing director of Ben Franklin 
clubs and other Typothetae locals in 
Seattle, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. He joined Harris-Sey- 
bold in 1926 as a sales representative 
based at the company’s Chicago office. 
In 1935 he became a vice-president, 
still maintaining headquarters in Chi- 
cago. In 1946 he went to San Fran- 
cisco as vice-president and Pacific dis- 
trict manager. Since the appointment 
last year of James G. Willis as Pacific 
district manager, Mr. Martin has de- 
voted his time to creative counseling 
for the company’s West Coast custom- 
ers. He will continue to make his home 
in San Carlos, Calif., where he will be 
available to Harris-Seybold as a spe- 
cial consultant. 


Photo-Engravers Union 

The International Photo-Engravers 
Union of North America, AFL, cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary at a 
four-day August convention in New 
York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Ed- 
ward J. Volz, president since 1929, 
presided over sessions attended by 100 
delegates who represented more than 
16,000 members. 

Joseph Rosenberg, executive direc- 


tor, American Photo-Engravers Asso- - 


ciation, warned that high costs and in- 
creased taxes had reduced profits to a 
minimum operating point. He urged 
union members to do their share in 
cutting costs by increasing labor 
standards and eliminating waste mo- 
tion and inefficiency. 

J. B. Fisher, chairman, Gravure 
Printers Negotiation Committee, saw 


television as threatening photo-en- 
graving volume by competing for pub- 
lication advertising. Oscar R. Strack- 
beim, chairman, National Labor-Man- 
agement Council on Foreign Trade 
Practices, called for maintaining tar- 
iffs to protect the domestic industry 
from foreign photo-engraving pro- 
duced at lower costs. 


Graphic Arts Blood Bank 

The Club of Printing House Crafts- 
men of New York and the Printers 
Supply Salesmen’s Guild have set up a 
Red Cross blood bank to serve mem- 
bers and their families. Expected to 
branch out into other graphic arts sec- 
tions, the service eliminates the $35 


per pint customarily charged for blood 
transfusions in the New York area. 
The Red Cross has suggested that 
graphic arts donors, in addition to 
their own bank, help to supply blood 
for the armed forces. 


Graphic Arts Exhibit 

Exhibits of many Wisconsin print- 
ing and lithographing firms were fea- 
tured at a September art show spon- 
sored by the Graphic Arts Guild of 
Milwaukee. Some of the art shown was 
entered by winners in the first na- 
tional offset lithographic competition, 
sponsored by the Lithographers’ Na- 
tional Association. The exhibitors were 
awarded prizes. 













Blotting Papers. 


Max McGee, Springfield, Ill. 


Erik Thoren, Stockholm, Sweden 
G. H. Petty, Indianapolis 


J. E. Helmer, Quincy, Il. 


We are proud and pleased to report 
that the submissions of all prize 
winners with the exception of 


Mr. Thoren were printed on Wrenn 
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* The invitation to the fifty-fifth an- 
nual convention of the American Pho- 
toengravers Association was as arrest- 
ing as were the six folders sent out as 
follow-up pieces to the October meet- 
ing. A playing card theme featured 
this year’s promotion. The Oakland 
National Engraving and Gravure Co. 
made line engravings from Bourges 
Color Overlays and 50-line zinc half- 
tones in four colors made from black 
and white photographs. The invitation 
was all hand set with Libra heads and 
Goudy Modern body. The folders were 
set with Libra heads and Janson body. 
Taylor and Taylor of San Francisco 
printed the pieces with dull-set inks in 
four colors. Robert W. Washbish de- 
signed the pieces and the illustrations 
were by Amado Gonzales. The associa- 
tion has received certificates of excel- 
lence awards by the Anierican Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts for its convention 
campaigns of 1947 through 1950. 


* With the October issue, the title of 
Trains magazine was changed to 
Trains and Travel in order to more 
accurately and fully indicate the field 
of content included in the magazine, 
A. C. Kalmbach, publisher, has an- 
nounced, recently. 


* Members of the American Society of 
Questioned Document Examiners re- 
cently studied new developments in 
special check papers at the Todd Com- 
pany in Rochester, N. Y. The society 
is one of America’s most select na- 
tional organizations, including in its 
twenty-odd membership some of the 
world’s most famous hand-writing ex- 
perts. They met at the Todd plant for 
the exchange of technical information 
with research officials. 


* When George Harding recently 
spoke before the San Francisco Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, one of 
the interesting facets was his story of 
the first power plant used by early San 
Francisco printers. All the shops for 
four surrounding blocks received their 
power from one master steam boiler 
which turned four immense shafts, 
each over a city block long. 


*A one-day symposium on photog- 
raphy in industry, ranging from spec- 
trography to the planning of job-train- 
ing movies, opened the October con- 
vention of the Photographic Society of 
America at the Book Cadillac Hotel in 
Detroit. Famed photographer Yousuf 
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Karsh gave an address and there was 
a series of demonstrations of new ad- 
vances in photography. 


* From figures compiled by the Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics of the 
Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Insur- 
ance, the printing, publishing and al- 
lied industries of Ohio paid out $185,- 
506,305 in wages during 1950 to a 
monthly average of employees total- 
ling 49,880, a weekly wage averaging 
$71.52. This compares with a weekly 
wage average in 1939 of $32.28, in 
1943 of $43.48, and in 1947 of $60.03. 
Contribution by the industry in 1950 
totalled $1,048,650 on a taxable pay- 
roll of $128,136,122 or approximately 
.8 per cent. 


* Recently the Washington (D. C.) 
Sunday Star carried a story about a 
German who had “presented the Pope 
with the world’s smallest book.” The 
Library of Congress pointed out that 
it was a small matter but that they 
have the world’s smallest book in the 
rare-book room. The Pope’s book is as 
small as a match book, but the world’s 
tiniest printed volume measures ex- 
actly % by % inch. It contains the 
Rubaiyat’ and was printed by photo- 







engraving process in 1932 by Hamil- 
ton Brooks Wood. The smallest book in 
the world ever printed from movable 
type is said to be Lincoln's Addresses, 
printed in 1929 by a student at the 
Vocational School of the Kingsport 
Press at Kingsport, Tenn. It measures 
% by % inch. So reported the Press 
Piper, Kingsport Press house organ, in 
a recent issue. 


* The largest sale of national forest 
timber ever made was completed by 
the Agriculture Department’s Forest 
Service this past summer in awarding 
a final contract for 1,500,000,000 cubic 
feet of Alaskan pulp timber to Ketchi- 
kan Pulp and Paper Company, Bell- 
ingham, Wash. The timber, located on 
the Tongass National Forest in south- 
east Alaska, has been estimated by of- 
ficials to be sufficient to supply a pulp 
mill of 500 tons daily capacity for fifty 
years. The cutting contract expires 
June 30, 2004. 


* Outdoor advertising—a $200 million 
industry in all its branches—has its 
“Oscars,” too. The awards are a high- 
light of the annual National Competi- 
tion and Exhibit of Outdoor Advertis- 
ing Art for the best 100 signboards of 





A party was given at the August convention of the International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen in Boston for M. Hugo Lindberg (third from left), eastern manager for the Printing 
Machinery Co., honoring his 70th birthday. Pictured with Mr. Lindberg are (left to right): David W. 
Schulkind, president of the E. P. Lawson Co., of New York City, host for the party; Mrs. Lee 
Augustine, Mrs. Lindberg, and Lee Augustine, vice-president of the Printing Machinery Co., Cincinnati 
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the year. This year six of the “Oscars” 
were captured by outdoor advertising 
signs painted with fluorescent paints 
and illuminated with alternating black 
light (ultraviolet light) and conven- 
tional incandescent light. 


* The Public Printer of the United 
States of America, John J. Deviny, has 
to give bond in the sum of $25,000 for 
the “faithful performance of the 
duties of his office.” The Government 
Printing Office has 7,348 employees, 
operates nearly 200 presses, letter- 
press and offset, and has a total of 368 
composing machines. It occupies 33% 
acres of floor space in four modern 
buildings. 


* Perfected by the Engineer Research 
and Development Laboratories at Fort 
Belvoir, Va., a 22- by 29-inch alumi- 
num map duplicator replaces an older 
and heavier World War II model. The 
new device is reported to produce large 
multi-colored maps, map _ overlays, 
overprints and all types of sketches 
and diagrams. It prints in four colors 
and is capable of an accuracy of regis- 
ter within 1/32nd of an inch. Mapping 
units of the Army’s Corps of Engi- 
neers turned out 40,000 different maps 
during World War II—a total of 491,- 
000,000 sheets! 


* Spicers Limited, London paper mer- 
chants and stationers, has printed a 
20-page booklet verbatim from its Re- 
port of the Juries on Paper at the 1851 
exhibition. The report is the company’s 
contribution to the 1951 Festival of 
Britain. 


* The recent DRUPA exhibition indi- 
cates that Germany can soon win her 
way back to an important position in 
world printing. The revived German 
printing industry furnishes strong 
competition for Great Britain. 


* Southern Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture recently told about a Greek manu- 
script, bound in human skin, which 
was written probably in the years 
1167-69 A.D. There are forty-six pages 
or sheets in the manuscript but no two 
are of quite the same size or shape. 
They vary from uneven-edged tri- 
angles five by eight inches to oblongs 
of eleven by fourteen inches. In weight 
the papers vary almost as extremely, 
the thinnest being as heavy as a good 
sheet of bond while the thickest might 
be used today for poster work. Many 
of these old, peculiar manuscripts, 
though, continue to survive the ravages 
of time. 


* To celebrate the 100th anniversary 
of the Dutch postage stamp, an inter- 
national postage stamp exhibition will 
be held in Utrecht from June 28 to 
July 6, 1952. 


* A survey of the 120 years of exist- 
ence of the Richmond (Ind.) Palla- 
dium Item reveals no record of a fire 


in any of the numerous sites occupied 
by that newspaper. This accomplish- 
ment is the result of eternal vigilance 
and a program of installing equipment 
to minimize the possibility of fire dam- 
aging its plant or interrupting its 
publication. 


* American Forests reports that it 
takes about 80,000,000 trees a year to 
furnish the paper that Canada sends 
to the American publisher. A 32-page 
daily, with 200,000 circulation, calls 
for a daily diet of about 750 tree 
trunks. The New York Times’ Sunday 
edition gobbles up 800 cords fifty-two 
times a year, and to maintain that sup- 
ply in perpetuity will require 416,000 


acres of forest harvested under skilled 
supervision on a rotation of eighty 
years. 


* The Colleges of Art in Southhamp- 
ton, Portsmouth and Bournemouth, 
England, are the centers of a regional 
college which serves the counties of 
Hampshire with the Isle of Wight, 
Dorset, South Wiltshire, and West 
Sussex. A prospectus was recently de- 
signed and printed by the Faculty of 
Printing of the Southern College of 
Art with the text set in 14-point 
Bembo. 


* The Paper Industry points out that 
it takes more than two pounds of wood 
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to print an average American metro- 
politan Sunday newspaper edition 
composed of 98 pages plus a gravure 
supplement of 144 pages. An average 
Danish or English newspaper, run- 
ning to six pages, uses about one and 
one-half ounces of wood. 


* Fisher and Rudge, New York man- 
agement consulting firm, recently con- 
ducted a survey of forty-two com- 
panies which showed that insufficient 
capital is being made of top-echelon 
advantages when making new workers 
“feel at home.” This “blind spot” in 
orientation and indoctrination pro- 


grams is indicated by the fact that 
fewer than one-third of the firms sur- 
veyed give any information at all 
about officers and top executives to 
their new employees, and less than 
half formally introduce new workers 
to the executives with whom they will 
have contact in discharging their 
duties. 


* When large hailstones fell on his 
home town, photographer Ray K. 
Dover of the Valentine (Nebraska) 
Republican showed “proof of the 
weather-pudding as measured by a 
pica pole’—pica pole photographed 
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atop the king-size hailstones. The. 
photo ran on page one of the weekly. 


* Ever hear of newsprint made from 
peat? Paper Trade Journal tells us 
that experiments into the possibility 
are under way. Samples of peat have 
been collected from all over Ireland, 
and experiments are being carried on 
under the supervision of one of the 
world’s greatest authorities on paper 
manufacture. 


* A new sound film in color entitled 
The Magic Box was recently viewed 
by the San Francisco Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen during a program 
on the making of paper boxes. The club 
is of the opinion that the film is the 
finest of its type ever presented. 


* The dollar volume of direct mail ad- 
vertising used by American business 
during the first seven months of 1951 
was $604,711,851, representing a gain 
of 14 per cent over the corresponding 
figure of 1950. 


* Better Impressions informs us that 
the first paper money issued in Amer- 
ica was printed in Quebec, on the backs 
of playing cards and used to pay 
French soldiers. The same source notes 
that discarded New York telephone 
directories are used by a Central Amer- 
ican railroad to bullet-proof its cars 
against bandit slugs. 


* Share Your Experience item: if your 
wife is away on vacation and you want 
to get her home in a hurry, just send 
her a copy of the local paper with one 
item clipped out. 


* Hope all printers are making full use 
of the aptitude tests available for them 
at their nearest United States Employ- 
ment Service at no cost. 


* The result of a joint program by 
the Library of Congress, the National 
Bureau of Standards, and the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company is the per- 
manent preservation in sealed glass 
enclosures of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States. The four leaves and 
the letter of transmittal of the Consti- 
tution and the leaf of the Declaration 
of Independence are to be sealed in 
air-tight envelopes, each envelope con- 
sisting of two panes of glass bonded 
to a metal frame. Each document-leaf 
will have its own enclosure and will 
rest upon special pure cellulose back- 
ing paper in an inert atmosphere of 
99.99 per cent pure helium having a 
controlled humidity. The enclosures 
will be exhibited in the shrine at the 
Library of Congress behind special 
filters which will shield the parchments 
from destructive light rays. 


* The Paper Industry comes up with 
the fact that America’s first paper- 
maker, Rittenhouse, was also an ex- 
perienced carpenter. He helped con- 
struct his mill. 
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Letters to the Editor 
(Continued from page 3) 


usual, interesting and attractive in 
every way. 

However, on page 48, the picture of 
Fred Goudy “rolling” a form on an 
English Albion press gives me a slight 
jolt. The press illustrated is a typical 
American Washington Hand Press, 
not an Albion, although to the casual 
observer there might not seem to be 
much difference. My impression is that 
the original Albion press used by Wil- 
liam Morris, and which Mr. Goudy 
owned at one time, is now owned by 
some one in California. 

—Robert Farrar, Proprietor, The 

Greenwood Press, Seattle, Wash. 


Flowers for the Living 
Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER: 

As recipient of THE INLAND PRINTER 
Annual Award for the Outstanding 
Craftsman this year, I wish to thank 
your publication for presenting to me 
this splendid award. 

You undoubtedly realize that I had 
not the slightest idea to whom the 
presentation would be made (at the 
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convention of the International Asso- 

ciation of Printing House Craftsmen) 

and so it was a pleasant shock to me. 
Believe me, I shall always treasure 

this award and with pride display the 

plaque suitably. 

—Fred C. Baillie, Past President, In- 
ternational Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 


An Appreciative Grin 
Editor, THE INLAND PRINTER: 

You can imagine my pleasant sur- 
prise when, while reading “The Last 
Word” in my current copy of THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, I came across the re- 
print from our house organ, “The 
Moret Mirror.” 


Pride did not cause any buttons to 
pop on our shirts; nor did our heads 
get too big for our hats. However, we 
could not suppress that same kind of 
appreciative grin which an army pri- 
vate has on his face when a general 
pins a medal on him for accomplishing 
something worthy of note. 

Before going into business for my- 
self, I worked as a cylinder pressman 
for eighteen years in a large plant, and 
the thought of “who was the printer” 
often ran through my mind. Our hum- 
ble little house organ gave me the op- 
portunity to put those thoughts into 
print. 

—Adolph J. Moret, Sr., Proprietor, 

The Moret Press, New Orleans, La. 
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American Institute o 


f Graphic Arts Releases 


Plans for Annual School Textbook Clinic 


As assiduous readers of newspapers, 
printers do not need to be told that 
there is evidence of a greatly awakened 
concern over what textbooks may or 
may not be doing to the school chil- 
dren who are taught from them. This 
concern has enough meaning to the 
industry to prompt the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts to talk right 
out loud about it in announcing plans 
for the Institute’s annual Textbook 
Clinic. 


“Problems _relating to textbooks,” 
says AIGA, “are full of jumping beans 
and dynamite, as will be attested to, 
if by nothing else, by the furor over 
school texts and other apparatus in 
the Pasadena public schools. The whole 
question is related to all phases of book 
production— editing, manufacturing, 
design, industry standards, among 
others. And production is related to the 
uses to which the books must be put 
by teachers, both as texts alone and 
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in combination with other modes of 
instruction such as visual aids. These 
problems come together not only in 
the end product, the education of the 
student, but should also be considered 
together by the people who plan, manu- 
facture, sell and use textbooks.” 

For that reason the clinic committee, 
headed by John Ackerman, A. D. Smith 
& Company, Inc., has set up a program 
for appeal to users as well as makers 
of textbooks. Keeping their ultimate 
basic purpose in mind, textbooks will 
be treated as living and changing 
forms, not merely as parcels loaded on 
skids to be trundled into the shipping 
room and forgotten. If necessary to 
make the over-all problem come alive, 
Mr. Ackerman says he will even bring 
students into the clinics. 

Among the five scheduled clinic ses- 
sions are two that bear directly upon 
the relationship between textbook 
makers and users. Mrs. Ann Richter, 
Publishers’ Weekly, will be chairman 
of a teachers’ and librarians’ session, 
and Miss Eleanor Demirjian, Silver 
Burdett Co., will head the meeting on 
audio-visual aids as related to text- 
books and teaching. Other sessions 
will cover design, sales and promotion, 
Book Manufacturers Institute specifi- 
cations for manufacturing school texts, 
and supply practices and problems. 

New to this fall’s clinic program is 
a printing for commerce series of eight 
meetings headed by experts on typog- 
raphy, paper, photoengraving, lithog- 
raphy, duplicate plates, letterpress, 
gravure and silk screen. Magazine 
clinic subjects include production costs, 
more illustrations for less money, trade 
tools, using type properly, sparking 
up trade magazines, layout and edi- 
torial material sequencing, and a dem- 
onstration of the planning of an issue 
by an actual staff. A fourth clinic 
will cover many phases of trade book 
work. One intriguing subject is “The 
Editor: Obstacle or Ally ?” 


Heads ATF Webendorfer Plant 


Robert N. Ward, formerly works 
manager of Egry Register Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, has been appointed general 
manager of American Type Founders’ 
Webendorfer Division in Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 

Mr. Ward, a mechanical engineer, 
has held executive engineering, manu- 
facturing and sales positions with the 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors 
Corp. and with the Kelvinator Corp. 


Union Employers Section Meetings 

The Printing Industry of America 
scheduled September Union Employ- 
ers Section meetings in Baltimore, 
Scranton, Chicago, Milwaukee, Wich- 
ita, San Antonio and Atlanta. Morn- 
ing session agendas called for discus- 
sion of national stabilization develop- 
ments and the collective bargaining 
trends. Afternoon panels reviewed col- 
lective bargaining and other local labor 
problems pertaining to lithographic as 
well as letterpress unions. 
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TCC ae vis and other Modern Bindings 


You can punch holes for any modern binding right in your own shop at a 
profit. The Rosback Multiple Punching Machine is fast, accurate, efficient 
and low in cost. It has the quality, performance and durability for which 
ROSBACK machines have long been noted. No type or size of hole can 
stump you because we supply special heads for any required hole. Your 
initial choice of heads depends upon your needs. Changing heads requires 
only five minutes. The machine is built in two sizes— for 20” and 36” 


width sheets. 






Standard of the industry for many years, 
these Rosback Punching Machines are 
noted for carefully engineered design and 
rugged construction . . . The “Pony Six” is 
built in one size only, to punch a 24” 
width sheet, and can be furnished either 
for footpower or motor drive. . The 
“Special Six”, taking a 28” width sheet, is 
built for motor drive only. Standard equip- 
ment of both machines includes two Punch 
Heads complete with your choice of round 
hole punches and dies of any of 29 standard 
sizes up to %” in diameter. Available as 
extra equipment are Punch Heads accom 
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modating round hole punches of 3%” up 
to 5%”, eight standard sizes. Also available 
for use with these two machines are open 
hole punch heads for standard open and 
irregular openings, as well as gang heads 
for Kalamazoo punching and for other 
combinations of round hole and open and 
irregular openings. Another “extra” avail- 
able is a perforating attachment for either 
continuous or strike perforating, which 
can be installed in five minutes 

See your nearest Rosback Dealer; or, write 
us for detailed information on the “Pony 
Six” and the “Special Six.” 


F.P.ROSBACK COMPANY ¢ Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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| New Literature 


Scrap for Defense 


The National Production Authority, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, is dis- 
tributing a booklet entitled “Scrap for 
Steel Mills and Foundries for De- 
fense” aimed to help increase the cur- 
rent dangerously low iron and steel 
scrap inventories in this country. The 
pamphlet emphasizes that record- 
breaking steel production and expan- 
sion of production capacity has re- 
duced scrap inventories of mills and 
foundries to a few days’ supply in 
some cases. Thirty-six million tons of 
purchased heavy industrial scrap must 
be found if the nation is to achieve its 
1951 goal of 110,000,000 tons of steel 
ingots and castings, the booklet says. 

The 16-page pamphlet outlines the 
nature of the scrap shortage problem 
and the steps needed to solve it. 

Over 800 cities are reported to have 
organized local scrap mobilization 
committees. Through chambers of 
commerce further information is avail- 
able from these committees. 


Record Protection Folder 


A new eight-page folder for man- 
agement, pointing up the pitfalls of 
inadequate record protection, has been 
issued by Remington Rand, Inc. Titled 
“The Cost of Burned Records,” the 
folder reveals that 43 per cent of com- 
panies whose records have gone up in 
smoke go out of business. A back page 
shows measures in equipment and 
methods available to insure 100 per 
cent protection. The piece may be ob- 
tained by writing for SC 707 to Man- 
agement Controls Division, Remington 
Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


Educational Materials Available 
Advertising instructors are offered 
educational material on the offset 
printing process by the Educational 
Division of the Lithographers National 
Association. The program has been 
offered for the past six years in order 
to fill.a gap in advertising production 
literature. Last winter more than 500 
advertising courses employed the ma- 
terial, which is supplied on request 
without charge to regular educational 
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courses by the association’s Educa- 
tional Division at 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Pamphlet on Apprenticeship 

“When Apprentice Joe Becomes G. I. 
Joe” is the title of an illustrated 
pamphlet explaining the procedure to 
be followed by an apprentice and his 
employer when the apprentice leaves 
to join the armed forces. Copies of the 
pamphlet may be obtained free of 
charge from the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 


Vibration Mounting Felt Booklet 

“How to Reduce Vibration” is title 
of a new 16-page, illustrated booklet 
prepared by the American Felt Com- 
pany, Glenville, Conn. The book points 
out that tests by engineers show as 
much as 85 per cent reduction in trans- 
mitted vibration after installation of 
the right grade and weight of vibra- 
tion mounting felt. 


In-Plant Training Booklet 

A Plan of Action for an In-Plant 
Training Program, a 14-page booklet 
which describes the need for organized 
training, is available from Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, 131 
East 39th Street, New York 16. 


New York Typo Secretary 

New executive secretary of Typog- 
raphers Association of New York, Inc. 
is Fulvio T. Zingaro, manager of the 
safety department of the New York 
Employing Printers Association, and 
estimating and production assistant in 
its methods and equipment depart- 
ment. He succeeded Joseph P. Smith, 
secretary since 1932. 

Mr. Zingaro was a Government 
Printing Office apprentice, journey- 
man compositor and stonehand, and 
served in its planning division until he 
resigned in 1944. Before he joined 
NYEPA in 1949 he was production 
manager for two letterpress plants. 


Fulvio T. Zingaro is the new executive secre- 
tary of Typographers Association of New York 





Hamilton. solves 


the case 
of the 


| wandering 
pressman 


This million dollar mystery had 
printers baffled from coast to coast 
—How can we keep our pressmen from 
wandering away in search of an im- 
posing surface... rollers... tools 
... ink... rags and benzine? How can 
we keep profits from wandering right 
out of the pressroom? 


Hamilton’s Platen Pressroom Cab- 
inet (see full report below) solved the 
case by putting the equipment a press- 
man needs in one properly designed, 
easy-to-work-with unit right at the 
press! Yes, pressroom sleuths have 

all the evidence they need to know 
that Hamilton equipment gives good 

men a chance to do good work! 


Hamilton Platen Press Cabinet No. 2004C01 














In floor space only 4744” by 27’ this unit 
gives your pressmen a 27’ by 31” rabbeted 
cast iron imposing surface; 3 roller stor- 
age drawers, 30 roller capacity; 1 white 
porcelain enamel ink-mixing drawer; 1 
tool and part drawer; 3 ink storage draw- 
ers; 2 large rag drawers; surface cabinet 
for quoins, benzine, etc. A completely 
flexible assembly to meet your own re- 

uirements. For full details on all Ham- 
ilton equipment consult your Hamilton 
Dealer or Catalog. 








HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Two Rivers, Wis. 
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Screen Process Convention 

The third annual Screen Process 
Printing Association convention will 
be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia, October 21-24. Screen 
processors, suppliers and manufac- 
turers from the United States, Canada 
and several other countries have indi- 
cated that they will attend this con- 
vention, which has for its theme, “See 
the Presses Run.” Programs and dis- 
plays featuring the latest in mechan- 
ical equipment and material develop- 
ments are planned. 

A feature attraction will be an ex- 
hibit of “screen process work from 
every corner of the world.” Over 250 


feet of exhibit space has been as- 
signed to this display. An attendance 
of 3000 persons is expected. 

The exhibits are scheduled to open 
at noon on October 21 and at 9 a.m. on 
the following days. Slated for October 
22 are ten forums: 1) manufacturers 
meeting; 2) distributors meeting; 3) 
decal manufacturers; 4) 24-sheet 
poster processors; 5) metal proces- 
sors; 6) textile processors; 7) point- 
of-sale advertising; 8) plastics manu- 
facturers; 9) ceramic processors; and 
10) photo process demonstration. 

A forum on cost analysis is pro- 
grammed for October 23. The lunch- 
eon theme for that day will be “Sales 














SPECIFY CLINE for TOP EFFICIENCY 


Whether Your Plant is Large or Small 


... Letterpress, Offset, or Gravure... 





Many of America’s finest commercial printing plants have 
turned to Cline- Westinghouse Electrical Equipment to achieve 


Everything Electrical 
for the Printing Industry 


DRIVES and CONTROLS for all types 
of presses—letterpress, offset, gravure. 
COMPLETE DRIVE EQUIPMENT for 
binding, electrotype, stereotype and 
composing machinery. 

ELECTRONIC CONTROLS for motor 


drives, color registering, color match- 
ing, side margin and folder web control. 





WINDERS and UNWINDERS complete 
with variable voltage drives and ten- 
sion control devices. 


maximum production surely, safely and economically. For 
40 years it has been standard equipment in printing plants, 


many of which specify it exclusively. 


Cline-Westinghouse Electrical Equipment insures correct pow- 
ering and control for every type and kind of printing machine. . . 
and that means greatly increased efficiency. 


Back of all Cline Equipment is all the “know how” and skill 
gained from a lifetime devoted to’ the origination, development 
and manufacture of everything electrical for the printing industry. 


When making changes in your plant or planning a new pro- 
duction line we can help. From our offices in Chicago, New York 
and San Francisco and through experienced Engineers located at 
16 strategic points we will gladly study your particular production 


problems and suggest how Cline Equipment can serve. 








CLINE ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





and Management.” A forum on “Pric- 
ing” will be held on that afternoon and 
the convention banquet in the evening. 

Wednesday, October 24, will be de- 
voted to installation of officers, plans 
for the 1952 program and the report 
of the research department on new 
developments during the past year in 
screen process and introduction of a 
research program for 1952. 


Rand, McNally Building Program 

Rand, McNally and Co., Chicago 
map making and publishing firm, has 
announced that it will build a $2,000,- 
000 office and plant building in subur- 
ban Skokie, Ill. All Chicago activities 
of the company will be moved from 
South Clark Street, Chicago, to the 
new Skokie plant upon completion of 
the building. It is hoped that construc- 
tion will start in the next two months. 
The new plant will house some of the 
company’s bindery for road map work, 
the map drafting rooms and mounting 
department, offset press and offset 
plate-making departments and litho- 
graphing plant, in addition to the edi- 
torial department and general sales of- 
fices. The composing room, letterpress 
department, bookbinding unit and elec- 
trotype foundry were moved to the 
Conkey division plant in 1949 when 
Rand, McNally purchased the W. B. 
Conkey Co. at Hammond, Ind. The 
Conkey one-story plant has nine acres 
of floor space. 

The proposed plant, occupying part 
of a 16-acre tract, will have 225,000 
square feet of floor space. The two- 
story office section and parts of the 
one-story plant will be air-conditioned. 
Helicopter service between Skokie and 
Hammond is under consideration. 

The firm, which began business in 
Chicago in 1856, has a plant at Ossin- 
ing, N. Y. 


Giegengack Appointed Manager 

A. E. Giegengack has been appointed 
manager of the New Haven Electro- 
type Division of the Electrographic 
Corp., New York City. Mr. Giegengack 
will continue as the vice-president and 
Eastern sales manager of the corpora- 
tion in addition to his new duties. Wil- 
bert A. Rike has resigned as manager. 


Arabic Type Alphabet 

A new Arabic type alphabet has been 
designed by Nasri Khattar. Major ac- 
complishment of the alphabet, it is 
reported, is to unify and adapt the 
Arabic characters without changing 
their basic forms. Type as small as 8- 
point can be set on modern composing 
equipment. Previously, 14- or 24-point 
was required. The designer has reduced 





the number of printing characters 
from 450 to the 30 of the basic Arabic 
alphabet. 


General Offices and Plant: 3405 WEST 47TH STREET, CHICAGO 32 


EASTERN OFFICE 
220 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


WESTERN OFFICE 
410 Bush Street 
Sen Francisco 8, Cal. 





* The Dixon (Illinois) Telegraph has 
been owned by the Shaw family for the 
past 100 years, the third generation 
being in key positions today and the 
fourth also active. 
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Keep them running on work they're built to 
print at a profit. 


BUT, ask us to prove that you can make a 
long profit on jobs you're losing to com- 
petitors who under-bid you...and jobs 
you now pass up or farm out, like snap out 
and continuous forms, short run orders of 


ry 5000 to 30,000 sets. 

NW Bulletin No. 11 ond 12 tells how you con 
print multicolor jobs on one or both sides 
with flat electros, type or rubber plates 
... punch, die-cut, slit, insert, reinforce, 
patch, eyelet, perforate, and number... 
on ONE press assembly with ONE press- 
man, ONE TIME THROUGH THE PRESS. 


Run 7500 impressions per hr. regardless 
of how many colors. Finished product is 
delivered from front of machine either 
slit, cut off, rewound, or zig-zag folded— 
















DON'T JUNK YOUR SHEET FED PRESSES. 








ALL DONE, ready to pack and deliver— 
on ONE PRESS with ONE PRESSMAN... 
ONE TIME THROUGH! 


A New Era Flat-bed Roll-Fed Multi-process 
Press will let you put a sharper point on 
your pencil to get jobs you're missing— 
get them at a profit. Bulletin No. 11 and 
12 shows how you can start with one unit 
to handle work you know you can get... 
add auxilliary units as you need them. 
Printing and auxilliary units are assembled 
to meet changing needs. Buy your equip- 
ment as you need it...and depend upon 
it to bring in profits for your son and 
grandson! New Era presses now in daily 
use have been in continuous high speed 
operation for over 50 years! Write for 
Bulletin No. 11 and 12 today and get facts 
that may surprise you, no matter how long 
you've been in the printing business! 











MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


376 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 
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Offset Tricks of Trade 
Scientifically Correct 
(Continued from page 63) 


plates soon runs much higher than the 
cost of a new plate. 

There are scientific reasons why it is 
possible to rub up plates and restore 
the image to its original condition, but 
until someone discovers why certain 
portions of a zinc or aluminum plate 
can be made to take ink under certain 
conditions and water under others, 
there is little likelihood of anyone un- 


derstanding just how or why it is pos- 
sible to make a blind plate take ink 
again. Pressmen will continue to use 
press ink, and mixtures of pumice, 
oleic acid, turpentine, No. 0000 var- 
nish, and a host of other greasy mate- 
rials mixed with rolling-up or rub- 
bing-up black in attempting to make 
the plate take ink again. Likewise as 
long as pressmen do not know whether 
it is the mixture they use, or the tech- 
nique they employ which causes one 
to be more successful at bringing a 
plate back than another, they can only 








The Heart of 











Automatic Typesetting 


Actually, the operation of the Teletypesetter system is as 


simple as ABC: 


A. The operator prepares a tape on the Teletypesetter 
perforator (not illustrated) which has a touch 
system keyboard similar to a standard typewriter. 


B. The tape is inserted in the mechanical Operating 
unit, shown here, a switch is flipped—and the 
composing machine goes to work automatically. 

C, The Teletypesetter-controlled linecasting machine 


turns out straight matter at an hourly rate of 375 
or more lines—hour after hour. 


For details as to how Teletypesetter can increase your type 
production by as much as 50% to 100%, write to: 


TELETYPESETTER CORPORATION 
1400 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 
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grope in the dark in hoping to improve 
their ability. 

Another art commonly employed in 
production, and which receives little 
or no attention in the literature of 
the process is that of making set-ins. 
Here, too, those not intimately ac- 
quainted with production problems 
might say that such a problem should 
not exist. 

It is true that in most instances 
set-ins are required because an image 
is shot into the wrong position on the 
plate, or because some one made a mis- 
take in a line of type and did not catch 
it until the plate was on the press, or 
for some other reason which might ap- 
pear equally absurd to someone not 
acquainted with production problems. 

Nevertheless, these mistakes do oc- 
cur and under the pressure of produc- 
tion it is often more economical to 
attempt to make set-ins than to make 
a plate over in its entirety. This is 
especially true in cases where it takes 
from eight to ten hours just to shoot 
one plate. Yet nowhere in the literature 
have I been able to find that any con- 
certed effort has been made to improve 
existing methods or even study exist- 
ing methods. Here, too, a shop is almost 
entirely dependent upon the skill and 
knowledge of the individual crafts- 
men, and differences in quality of the 
set-in image vary widely from one op- 
erator to another. A more intimate 
knowledge of the properties of grain 
and its function would undoubtedly 
aid in solving many of the problems 
encountered in re-setting images and 
permit a scientific approach to the 
problem. 

Perhaps one of the most apparently 
unscientific tricks of the trade which 
has ever been called to my attention 
was one mentioned recently in conver- 
sation with a French lithographer who 
was in this country as an ECA ob- 
server. He asked me if aluminum plates 
could be stretched as well as zinc ones. 
When I remarked that aluminum did 
not stretch as easily as zinc, he said 
that he had wondered about that, since 
he had seen so much aluminum in use 
in this country, but in no plant had 
he seen a plate stretcher. The vision 
which passed before my eyes at the 
mention of these two words was that 
of an apprentice platemaker of fifteen 
years ago lugging four gripper bars 
from a discarded press, and miscel- 
laneous other parts of old presses the 
length of the building from the ma- 
chine shop to the plateroom, only to be 
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Write for your 

NEW AMCO CATALOG 
Full information 

on the complete 

AMCO carbon line 


Ameo Covers the Nation 
Wherever You are 


a 
CAmeo 





AMERICAN CARBON PAPER MFG. CO. 


Factories at Ennis, Texas - Chatham, Va. 


Branches in: Houston, Dallas, Birmingham, New Orleans, 
Albuquerque, Denver, Los Angeles 








You'll find 9 out of 10 of 
your regular one-time carbon 
forms will cut without waste 
from these patterns—save 
time, increase production, 
lower costs. Easier handling, 
with high-grade Kraft tissue. 
Amco’s one-time carbons are 


always top-quality. 





PROFIT-MAKERS ... 


AMCO PENCIL CARBONS— 
boxed or reams 


AMCO CARBONIZED PRINT 
PAPERS—news or book 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 93 






































































Postage-free selling! That’s a special 
economy your customers enjoy when 
the same stamp carries extra circulars 
because they weigh so little when print- 
ed on onion skin “by Fox River.” 
Strong Fox River onion skin — in a wide 
range of colors, finishes and grades — 
plays many roles as a hard-working, cost- 
cutting paper. Only a few of its applica- 
tions are illustrated below. A personal 
presentation of Fox River’s ... 


Free Kit of Printed Specimens 
- +. May turn up many a printing order for 
you that did not exist before. 


Fox River onion skin offers cockle. glazed, 
unglazed, and laid finishes; also six colors. 
Write us for free kit of printed specimens: 
ask your Fox River merchant for samples. 
Fox River Paver Corp., Appleton, Wis. 


——N 
CIRCULARS 


OVERSEAS 
STATIONERY 






PLANT FORMS 






















PRICE BOOKS 








told that he had brought the wrong 
size, and not finding out that it was a 
prank until he had made two more 
such trips back and forth. 

But it was apparent that this man 
was not “pulling my leg.” He said 
that in France no plant would be with- 
out its plate stretcher. If a color is shot 
slightly out of register on one part 
of the plate, the plate is stretched to 
make it fit in that area. Also if paper 
goes out of register when the first color 
is printed or on standing between col- 
ors, the succeeding plates on the job 
are stretched to make them fit. Un- 
doubtedly such a device could find 
some application in this country and 
possibly eliminate the necessity of mak- 
ing some of the set-ins now required. 
I understand that there is at least onc 
English firm offering such a device for 
sale in this country. 

The subject of fountain water solu- 
tions is another for which no attempt 
has been made to give a completely 
satisfactory explanation of its several 
actions. In going over the literature 
published on the various subjects cov- 
ered in this discussion, I glanced 
through an old notebook of mine. 
There I came across a number of for- 
mulas for etches of various kinds which 
were in use in plants fifteen or twenty 
years ago. These were concoctions 
dreamed up by craftsmen of that day 
and turned over to me to make them 
up for them. Some of them were out- 
rageous nightmares from a chemical 
standpoint, and many of them I never 
made according to the directions fur- 
nished by the craftsman. (For exam- 
ple, one of them called for ten pounds 
of litho stone chopped into fine par- 
ticles and “burned out” with nitric 
acid. I substituted calcium nitrate and 
he never knew the difference.) But 
others intrigued me. Here were for- 
mulas some of which were intended 
for use with special colors. Some were 
intended for local applications to the 
plate to remove scum in certain areas. 
There were formulas for use on zinc 
plates and for aluminum and some 
were marked that they would work 
equally well on either. 

The general instructions which cov- 
ered the use of these formulas called 
for the starting of all jobs with tap 
water and adding the etch as needed 
at the rate of one ounce per gallon 
of water. On some I had run pH tests 
on various dilutions of one, two, three, 
and four ounces per gallon but had 
been unable to correlate in any way 
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LAWSON 39° 


automatic 
clamp cutter 





E. P. LAWSON CO. 


MAIN OFFICE + 426 WEST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 
BOSTON +* CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 


GWSON cc 170 Summer St. 628 So. Dearborn St. Bourse Building 
tapeurt | EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS © SALES and SERVICE 
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A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY Denver, Colo. 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO. Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC Dallas, Texas 
SEARS LIMITED Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
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of a 


feather 


Every sheet of St. Regis printing 
paper is identical with every 
other sheet in its grade. They 
look the same, feel the same, 
handle the same ... and 
produce the same excellent 


printed results. 


St. Regis plays no favorites in 
paper. Our complete line includes 
a grade for every purpose— 
enamel printing, uncoated book, 
coated and uncoated printing 
papers. The varied resources of 
St. Regis insure close control 

of quality from forest to finished 
sheet. That means unfailing 
uniformity in every grade. 
Printers find St. Regis quality and 
uniformity reflected in pressroom 


facility and customer satisfaction. 


Printing, Publication and 
Converting Paper Division 


ST. REGIS 


SALES CORPORATION 


Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 
218 Martin Brown Bldg., Louisville 2, Ky. 





the pH of the solution and its ability 
to keep. plates clean. In some instances 
I had eliminated extraneous items with 
apparently no ill effect on the per- 
formance of the solution. As I turned 
the pages and turned these thoughts 
over in my mind four facts stood out: 
(1) Many of these formulas con- 
tained no chromic acid, dichromates 
in any form, or even chrome alum. 
(2) Apparently pH bears little rela- 
tionship to the performance of a foun- 
tain solution. (3) Different inks must 
react differently with fountain water 
mixtures. (4) In every instance there 
was something present in the formula 
which partially coagulated the gum 
arabic in the mixture. 

In thinking this over I could not 
help but wonder how far afield we had 
wandered in attempting “‘scientifi- 
cally” to formulate fountain water 
solutions without first understanding 
why these old formulas worked. This 
was one of the first points of attack 
in trying to standardize the litho- 
graphic industry and now even those 
who first attempted it have been forced 
to change their ideas completely. 

Thus before attempting to find a 
standard method of making set-ins it 
might be well to find out why one 
craftsman can destroy the old image 
with caustic and get a good second 
image whereas another finds he must 
actually grind away the old image with 
a marble and abrasive. Determine why 
some craftsmen find that they can 
only make albumin set-ins on deep- 
etch plates. Likewise, we should at- 
tempt to determine why pressmen dif- 
fer so greatly in their ability to rub up 
plates, and why so many different mix- 
tures are used. Unless we know why 
these work or do not work they cannot 
be scientifically improved. 

One of the last questions asked me 
by the French lithographic ambassador 
was, “Would you consider that most 
of the lithographic development which 
is going on in your country is based 
on what could be called scientific re- 
search?” 

I am very sorry to admit but when 
put that way I had to answer, “No!” 


Instant Drying Ink 

The black halftone ink which dries 
in seconds after printing is a godsend 
for those printers who are called upon 
to turn out rush work-and-turn jobs, 
pull rush proofs for immediate delivery, 
and similar tasks. It is comforting to 


know that this ink is the complete 
answer to printing, binding, and de- 
livering a rush job on coated paper. No 
delay because of time for ink to dry 
means that a job can be turned out as 
quickly as the necessary motions to pro- 
duce the job can be made. 


Use for Wooden Cases 

The wooden cases in which coated 
paper is received should be carefully 
opened by means of a nail puller, and 
the boxes and inside linings of mois- 
ture-proof paper preserved. On long 
runs of color work, the printed sheets 


may be aired and jogged and replaced 
in the boxes. The linings are folded 
over the printed sheets as protection 
until the time comes to put them 
through the press again. A consider- 
able quantity of printed stock can be 
stored by tiering the cases without con- 
suming too much space. 


Steel wool may be used for cleaning 
offset from coated papers. Where lines 
of type and cuts are not too close to- 
gether, the steel wool will not scratch 
the enamel and ordinarily makes a 
clean job. 

















Garnish a roast, and you have a masterpiece! 

The same holds true for your printing jobs. 

The addition of Stuebing metal edges to 

your production of calendars, posters, 

or other paper displays means extra 
sparkle . . . extra punch! 

The new beauty—the new utility will 

cause your customers to heap thanks 

and praise upon you! And the edg- 


ing operation will allow you to 
make extra profits from each job! 


Ask your Finisher or Bindery Man about Stuebing Metal Edging — 
or write directly for information. 
You can own your own Profit-Making Edging Machine at amazingly low cost! 


THE STUEBING AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO. 


3420 BEEKMAN STREET 


CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
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SPECIFY ATLANTIC BOND 





Atlantic Bond, the paper that takes as good an“ 
impression as it makes, is your bright buy and 
right buy ... today and every day. 

Crisp, clean and fresh in appearance...free from 


specks and waves and lint, this fine quality paper is tops in press perform- gga 
ance, too. Flows through easily with a minimum of waste in paper and time. As Advertised in... 


For results that please customers, specify the sheet with this genuine 





The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Time 
Business Week 


U.S. News & 
World Report 


Printers’ Ink 


watermark of distinction 
P.S. Remember: Atlantic Bond is made with Eastern’s exclusive 


PUROCELL® — the cleanest, whitest pulp produced anywhere. 


EASTERN CORPORATION - BANGOR, MAINE 


ATLANTIC 


BOND Qew 
Jor Businedd 
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IPI, Everyday, Gemtone and Holdfast are trademarks of Interchemical Corporation. 








IPI e DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION e 67 WEST 44th ST., NEW YORK 18 e ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. A 








WORLD'S “MOST WANTED” PHOTO BOOK PRINTED 
WITH IPI INKS FOR THE 17th STRAIGHT YEAR 


aate We tray 
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The 1952 U. S. Camera Annual contains over 400 of 
the world’s finest photographs—printed with IPI 
Holdfast halftone blacks and IPI Gemtone process 


west aati 


colors. Your IPI salesman has a free 16-page signature 
for you. It is yours for the asking. Or write IPI head- 
quarters today—67 West 44th St., New York 18, N.Y. 





FREE BOOKLET TELLS 
YOU ABOUT PRINTING INKS 
FOR MAJOR PROCESSES 


For a better understanding of 
printing inks in general, get your 
free copy of ‘Printing Inks of 
Today.’’ Booklet introduces you to 
printing inks for all major proc- 
esses and their development. 





|“EVERYDAY IS SMARTEST INK SERVICE PLAN,” 


SAYS PRINTER WITH 16 AUTOMATIC PRESSES 





“‘We operate 16 automatic | 
presses ranging from Miehle | 
Verticals through Miller Sim- 
plexes and Majors, single and 
two-color, to large cylinder 
presses. Everyday inks work 
equally well on all.” 

So writes a prominent Boston 
printer (name on request). He 
is just one of hundreds through- 
out the country who now use 
Everyday inks for everything 
—from black-and-white half- 
tone printing to 4-color process. 

Printers find they can match 
practically any color for com- 
mercial printing with standard | 
Everyday inks. | 

The complete Everyday line | 








consists of 25 regular colors, 
including process colors, blacks 
for every purpose, 3 whites 
(opaque, transparent and mix- 
ing), and bond and cover inks. 
Don’t buy ink just any way, buy 
the modern, Everyday way. 


Advertisement 
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Isaac Goldmann Co. Picks 
| IPI Black & Gemtone Colors 
for 1952 U.S. Camera Annual 


Yes, for 17 straight years the 
world’s “‘most wanted” photo 
book, U. S. Camera Annual, 
has been printed with IPI inks. 
This year Isaac Goldmann Co. 
of New York printed the ’52 
edition with IPI Holdfast half- 
tone black and the popular IPI 
Gemtone process colors. 

Many different printers have 
printed U. S. Camera Annuals 
since 1935, and by different 
processes — but always with IPI 
inks. Printing prize-winning 
photos demands the finest 
materials as well as superb 
craftsmanship. 


IPI Blacks Blacker without 
Unwanted Bronzing or Gloss 


Leading printers prefer IPI 
Holdfast halftone blacks be- 
cause they give extra quality 
press results. Finer pigment 
dispersion gives a blacker black 
without bronzing, more finish 
without unwanted gloss. 
These blacks also set up 
faster in the pile for safer load 
handling right after printing. 
Rub and scratch resistance 
develops more quickly, color - 
transfer is greatly reduced. 


Gemtone Inks Add Life, Snap 
and Sparkle to Process Work 


Printers tell us that all process 
work prints better with IPI 
Gemtone process colors. These 
inks are made for sheet-fed 
presses, dry fast on top of the 
sheet without heat. Colors 
sparkle, dots stay sharp, high- 
lights bright. 

Ask your IPI salesman today 
for examples of work printed 
with IPI Holdfast Blacks and 
IPI Gemtone process colors. 
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Model 5-F pictured, is for 
presses handling sheets 42 x 
56” and larger. Has six posts, 
supporting loads up to 8,000 
lbs. Feeds stock 15 to 45 
points in thickness. 











Feeding Cardboard 
with 
No Stops to Reload! 


Raises earning power of presses 


... without increased operating cost 


For presses 42 x 56” and larger. 


This Dexter Feeder separates and feeds cardboard 
ranging from 15 to 45 points in thickness. 


The Continuous Reloading feature makes it possible 
to place new loads of stock in feeding position with- 


out need of halting operation. 


The result is increased daily production from your 


presses without increased operating cost. 


@ Sheets are forwarded at feedboard level. Conveyor tapes operate close to feedboard, carrying 


sheets at same angle and in same relation to guides and grippers as when fed by hand. 


@ Further Advantages and mechanical details are covered in circular which we will be glad to 


send you upon request. The 


DEXTER CONTINUOUS RELOADING CARDBOARD FEEDERS 
are part of the comprehensive line of 





Dexter ¢ Christensen ¢ McCain 


Modern Machines for Printers and Binders 


Dexter Folder Company, 330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Branch Offices, Domestic and Foreign Agents 
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Fine Art, 
Effective Copy, 
Excellent 
Presswork, 
and 


FALPACO 
DOUBLE-COATED 


BLANKS 
create 
14,000,000 
Authentic 
Miniature Posters 


For the third straight year Essanay Printing 
Company of New York has produced for its 
client, Standard Outdoor Advertising, Inc., 
millions of precision-fine replicas of out- 
standing 24-sheet posters. They are used as 
scenery on the rights-of-way of 1,000,000 
Lionel model railway systems in the homes 


of the nation. 


Perfection of Reproduction, meeting the 
exacting requirements of the sponsors and 





the participating national advertisers, and 
Endurance of Quality throughout the 365- 








FALULA 








/ best on the roughest roads! 
NEW PLYMOUTH 






Use these attractive outdoor posters for scenic effects on your Lionel model reilroad 






SEE YOUR. FRIGIDAIRE DEALER — 


Ta. SPRI NGS 





day life of each miniature, were a MUST. 
Naturally, Falpaco Double-Coated Blanks 
were selected. 


Falpaco Double-Coated Blanks are famous 
for their high level, smooth finish, uniformity 
of caliper and blue-white color. They assure 
finest reproduction for four-color process or 
fine half-tones. For best results, specify 
Falpaco Double-Coated Blanks for car cards, 
calendars, point-of-sale displays and mailing 
cards. Stocked in 3-, 4-, and 6-ply, only. 


Safe . 
Traveling 


} SEE YOUR GENERAL TIRE DEALER 


ER 14 Printed by Beseney Printing Ge, Inen, N.Y. C 


Distributed by 
Authorized 
Paper Merchants 
from 
Coast to Coast. 


PAPER 
COMPANY 


New York Office—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 + Mills: Fitchburg, Mass. 
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We pride ourselves on living up to your Specifications! 


GAETJENS 


will 
never 
let 


you 
Want a drier that will give 

a hard drying film 

% PERFORMANCE TESTED to the ink?... Use 


GAETJENS SCRATCH 
PROOF DRIER #9313-m 
GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, INC. For Letterpress or Offset Inks 
LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC AND DIE-STAMPING INKS 
Gair Bldg., 35 York Street, BROOKLYN 1, N. Y. 
215 So. Aberdeen Street, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


down! 











WARNOCK ROTARY 
HOOK SYSTEM 





Here’s Why eee PMC Warnock Rotary Hook System assures precision accuracy, 
Rotary Hook automatically locks itself in the groove upon hair-line register. 
insertion, no additional operations are required to insure A wide variety of PMC Warnock Hooks are 
it being safely locked in the groove. Forgotten hooks available to solve any clamping and registering 
can’t fly out to damage plates or press. PMC Warnock problem quickly—easily. 
PMC Warnock grooves are closely spaced to per- 
mit the use of practically any size or shape print- 
ing plate. 
PMC Warnock Hooks have measured movement 
for quick, accurate adjustment. One-quarter turn 
moves hook one point—a full turn moves the hook 
four points. 
When you purchase your rotary letter press . . . 
SPECIFY the PMC Warnock Rotary Hook System 
when you order. Let our engineers outline PMC 
profit-building features for you—now! 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 Commercial Square © Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
23 East 26th Street @ New York 10, New York 
Manufacturers of Precision Equipment for the Profit-Minded Printer 
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Your Mats CONTRASTED 


simply and economically 


WITHOUT\UPSETTING ROUTINE 


Plants you know 
are using the 
- modern, proved 
\ Dri-STAIN Process. 
_ Ask us for their 
names and for 
demonstration 
by our local 
representative. 


NO OBLIGATION 


Linotape Products Co. 

744 W. Colfax— Denver, Colorado 
Gentlemen: Please send me names of users in my area and 

also your folder “How to Contrast Mats with 

Dry Tape.” 


Before 


DRY TAPE- 4” 


LINOTAPE. © 


Name 





Address. 








City State 
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This ad set in Libra, Egmont Family 
Amsterdam Continental answers 


the ticket-printer's demand for speed, volume, 


rugged performance with Rolca ticket printing press 


Prints, perforates and punches tickets 
in sizes up to 62 inches long. Prints 1, 2, 4 or 6 up. 
Three colors front (or two colors and one number), 
1 color back. Features quick change-over 
from one job to another — 
takes only minutes! Web-fed, takes paper, 
cardboard, gummed or ungummed stock. 
Speedy, volume producer, up to 12,000 i.p.h. 
on non-gummed stock. Can be equipped 
for varying width webs, consecutive numbering, 
slitting and cutting of single tickets. 
Sturdy, simple to operate, 
all parts easily accessible. Write for full data, or come in, 
see for yourself in our showroom. 


amsteROam continental 
Types and Graphic equipment Inc. 268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 











C Complele Scrnrce 


for the LITHOGRAPHER 


Dampers Recovered ° Slip-on Molleton and 
Flannel Covers ° Aquatex and Dampabase ° 
Seamol and Molleton by Yard or Roll * Leather 
and Rubber Hand Rollers ° Leather Rollers for 
all Offset Presses, 2-3-4 and 6 Ply Rubber 
Blankets, (red or black) 


DISTRIBUTOR FOR 
ELECTRON-O-PLATE MACHINE 


“Over A Half Century of Service” 


J.H. & G. B. SIEBOLD, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Printing, Lithographic Ink and Supplies 
Office: 47 Watts St. New York 13, N.Y. 
Factory: 99-101 - 6th Ave. New York 13, N. Y. 














meri nome ones ieieliendianenienn rade 
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iAP Parag SLLOL RELAIS RESUS 


Sast take these 
oS Cis StGes 


Make your sketch or 

take your proof on a 

Brightwater announce- Yaaited Lay the transparency over 
ment paper 8% x 11. . the 8% x 11 sheet. 





Take a Brightwater card announcement 
transparency in the size you want. 


For this amazing aid to quick results — ask any 
Brightwater Merchant for the Brightwater Card 
Announcement Kit — or write to 


BRIGHTWATER PAPER COMPANY 


11 West Forty-Second Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Mill at Adams, Massachusetts 


RAG CONTENT AND SULPHITE BONDS + LEDGER + MIMEOGRAPH + VELLUM + TEXT PAPERS AND COVER WEIGHTS 
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— his age — on hago — ee Spacer, 
° the operator speeds through pile after pile of clean-cut paper, 
fo r the man with accurate to a fraction of an inch. He sets the stops once; thereafter 
every cut is automatically gauged, precisely trimmed . . . saving 
extra jogging and setting. That’s what we mean by profit to 


his eye on the g aug e the operator. 


Cutter owners and their customers also profit from Seybold 


machines. Dependable production of accurate work at higher 
... PROFIT speed means satisfaction all down the line. Learn the story of 


Seybold Spacers. Write today. 


Tine Gayohie ad egugyorre We 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD COMPANY civetano s ono fae everybodys peor 


LETTERPRESS PLATES 


ADVERTISING ART 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


OFFSET PLATES 
TING PLATES 
ROTOGRAVURE rer 


GRAPHIC ARTS CORPORATION OF OnI0 ; 


110 OTTAWA STREET e TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
DETROIT NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Oscillating 
Rollers 


on Hess & Barker’s 4 to 8 color Letter- 
press are not synchronized. That is 
why the ink is alive and pliable and 
you are assured perfect ink distribu- 


tion. 


Every job on Hess & Barker's press 
holds its color because of the full and 
complete coverage at a considerable 


saving in the quantity of ink used. 


To reduce production cost on all 4 
to 8 color letterpress printing—see Hess 
& Barker’s press run at high speed— 
then talk with our engineers and they 
will suggest money making ideas that 


you may cash in on. 


Telephone or write for the location 
of Hess & Barker's press nearest your 


office. 


HESS & BARKER 


PRINTING PRESS AND EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 
212-22 S. Darien St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
Telephone: PEnnypacker 5-4070 








THE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
OF 

BUSINESS 
IMPRESSION 


THE : ‘ 
NEW §— : y PATTERN KIT 


NEENAH tsnine donsssing «is 
LEDGER BY) NEEMAH 
PATTERN 

KIT 


NEENAH INDEX 


“Ke abt yom i designing card intense te 
Your Guide 2 satutvememenaieeal 


Hate cand be a namipde showing woke at 
Seright The serond card Kabentng the Nrenod 
Hooke sod Bowshaty ties grande cued Sasatee 
stones bomen ana, weigtets anil siboen no ait- INDEXING 
ble as sho wsith teajortinnt basing tacts abot 
_gssaliey ner gre oan the tees thee sands Billo 
ing Rowwtaite trades, 


SiR SS Sam OF ROD mI ON 


creative selling helps for 
New Business 


The three sales and sample 
portfolios illustrated above were designed to create 
new business for you. Each of these presentations 
contain helpful information and data for you and 
your customers when planning business stationery 
and office forms. Write us on your business letter- 
head for a free copy of any one, or all three of these 
un: i pceces. 


>< Vis BUSINESS PAPERS 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY «© Neenah, Wisconsin 
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| ioe only five years over 
a thousand JCM 
Semi-Automatic Collat- 
ing and Tipping Ma- 
chines have gone into 
production for printers 
all over the United 
States and many for- 
eign countries. 

The reason for this 
popularity is simple .. . 
this machine does a job 
in the production of car- 
bon interleaved forms 
unequalled by any other 
similar piece of equip- 
ment. 

The fast, measured 
application of just the 
right amount of glue at 
the desired spot on the 
sheet speeds assembly of 
forms which are firmly 
attached. You will have 
no complaints from cus- 
tomers that glue tipped 
forms come apart during 
use. Join thisselect group 
of profit making forms 
producers. Write Dept. 
J-3 for complete informa- 
tion. 

© 1951 J. Curry Mendes 
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Get good metal 
in the middle... 
Blatchford 


Pi 














Make sure your printing géves good impressions 
by making sure it gets them... from the metal 
that puts the ink on the paper. 


Blatchford Metal is made to produce good im- 
pressions ...on the finest of “‘coateds” or the 
coarsest of “news.” It melts smoothly, flows 
freely, “gets” every bit of detail in the mat or 
matrix. Type, slugs and plates of Blatchford 
are true to the mold. 


There’s a Blatchford Metal available for every 
composing and casting machine, and for electro- 
type backing. Every pound of Blatchford is 
clean, correctly proportioned, uniformly alloyed 
... qualities you’d expect in a product of the 
leader in lead and lead alloys. 


Remember, metal is the “middleman” in your 
letterpress printing process. Be sure of its fine 
performance. Buy Blatchford. 


Cut dross losses, get cleaner re-melts 
Use Blatchford Type Metal Flux 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY — Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis; New York: E. W. Blatchford Co.; New England: 
National Lead Co. of Mass., Boston; Pacific Coast: Morré« 
P. Kirk & Son, Inc., Los Angeles. 


is the NATIONAL name 
for dependable metal... 
and the original name 
for “Honeycomb” base. 
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—_ | 
LIMINATE YOUR MAILING PROBLEMS! 


CHESHIRE MACHINES NOW AVAILABLE 
IN FOUR MODELS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 


TET. 


as Cheshire offers the modern answer, re- 
ve gardless of the size of your mailing job. 
e From the largest, high speed machines 
o used for mailing mass-circulation peri- 
ie odicals down to low-cost semi-automatic 
; equipment for fast mailing of letters, 
folders, pamphlets, etc. There’s a size and 
speed to fit your needs. All automatically 
cut and attach addressed labels at higher 
speeds and lower costs. There’s flexibil- 
ity, too—can be used with Addressograph, 
Speedaumat, Elliott, Pollard-Alling and 
other roll strip methods, as well as with 
Continuous Pack form labels. 












Let Us Survey Your 
Mailing Machine Needs— 
Write Your Requirements 


heshire Mailing Machines, Inc. 
i “BUILDERS OF THE MACHINE WHICH MADE MAILING OF MASS CIRCULATIONS PROFITABLE.” 
1417 W. ALTGELD STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








for lower operating costs 


Find out today hew you. can boost profits with 


Leading printing plants throughout the country 
the Sperry 1000. Let oe of our representatives 




















| label 


C 





SPECIFICATIONS: 
@® Width: 26” to 42” 

@ Circumference (Maximum): 46” 
@ Speed: Designed to run at 
1,000 ft./min. 












are establishing new production standards of 
speed and quality for colorful wrappers, labels 
and folding cartons with their Sperry 1000 roto- 
gravure presses. 


The Sperry 1000 roto printer is the solution to 
higher production, lower operating costs and 
greater profits. 


BS 


For complete information, please write to: 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


Division of The Sperry Corporation 
31-10 Thomson Ave. Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


show you how its many advantages—High 
Speed (1,000 feet per minute), Rigid Construc- 
tion with completely Ball Bearing Mounted 
rollers, intaglio shafts and gears, and most im- 
portant of all, its fast makeready change- 
over time—can mean more profitable volume 
for your plant! 
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FLETOMER 


WATERMARKED SULPHITE DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 
FLETCHER 

= 
ren ees 


TYPE FOUNDRY 
HAS JUST ISSUED A 


AND COMPLETE 


SPECIMEN BOOK 














THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-O-PLATE 
A letter or card from you will bring a copy THE RYDRO-CASTER 
by return mail. This 128 PAGE BOOK | MONOMELT POWER SHEARS 
shows our entire line of accurately cast MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
useful and attractive durable FOUNDRY tte bet barat tach bees bebe 
, VINYLITE AND ELRCTROTYPERS 


POP rVa 
CRRA 
4 


TYPE in STOCK awaiting your orders. SU! X 
TER MATRIX 











j 
BAKELI 


___ MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. ie a cecenacs, by Brenamers) 
Pacific Coast / ype Headquarters | > ter Wm Pom St, 


659 FOLSOM STREET pein whiny bei 
SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 





M&H Types also stocked by Harry W. Brintnall and Western Newspaper Union Branches in Pacific Coast Area 








CUT LABOR COSTS IN PERFORATING AND INSERTING OF 
CHECKS, STAMPS AND FORMS WITH McADAMS ASSEMBLY 


This perfected electronic assembly installed in your plant will 
smoothly and efficiently produce up to 6000 per hour. 

In one feeding, sheets are perforated in both directions. Then the 
inserter interleaves one or more inserts between the perforated 


sheets. 
Lifts of a complete book or set are indicated by an ink mark on 
the outer edge of the paper pile in the delivery jogger. 
4—Rotary Perforator 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS ® INC. 5—Electronic Inserter 
Airs SRORO MENTE 1—McAdams Pneumatic Feeder 6 to 7—Electronic Control—Iink 
20-22 KNIGHT STREET * NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 2—Rotary Perforator Marker—McAdams Automatic 
ESTABLISHED 1842 3—Electronic Turn Table Delivery Jogger. 
Write for Perforating Catalog-! THIS MODEL ALSO MADE WITH ONE PERFORATOR 
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MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 
IN THE 


EVA-PRESS 


e EASY 10 OPERATE 
e ECONOMICAL 

© PRECISION MADE 
e FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it econom- 
ical for every printer to make 
and print from rubber plates. 
Years of development and test- 
ing stand behind every EVA- 
PRESS. A quality press that makes 
both matrices and rubber plates. 
Only 4 minutes actual operator's 
time; 20 minutes vulcanizing 
while operator does other work. 
Makes rubber plates of any de- 
sired thickness for use in letter- 
press and offset presses. 







Available in 110 volt, 
220 volt, or other 
Specifications 


SPECIFICATIONS 


@ Platen 11” x 13”. 

Inside chase 10” x 12”, 

Over 50 tons uniform pressure, 
Electrically heated— 
thermostatically controlled. 
Requires 17” x 28” floor space. 
Stands 37” high. 

Mounts on bench 23” high. 
Shipping weight 600 Ibs. 


AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 
DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 











NO SMUDGING 
thanks to 
WEIlleR ENGINEERING SKILL 


WETTER-designed means complete freedom from 
smudging. Precision parts, engineering know-how 
guarantees perfectly clear numbering impressions ...no 
matter what the job. Wetter takes any speed, any stock, 
any run in its stride. 

Bring your numbering problems to WETTER. Our 
Engineering Department will go to work on them; 
offer a practical, economical solution. Further in- 
formation upon request. 


@ 7572 


Number it Better with a Wetter 


T7333 NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET + BROOKLYN 8 WY 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES OF A.T. F., INC. 





1616 DOUGLAS AVE. 





KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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BALTIMORE BALTOTYPE CHICAGO 





AAA AADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


Condensed Gothic | f ali IC 


The popularity of these faces has created a demand 
for the italics. They are now available in fonts and sorts. 


Airport Ex. Bd.-6101 { Franklin - No. 1401 














15 S. Frederick St., 2, Md. 
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422 S. Plymouth Ct., 5, Ill. 
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Fast as they can be shipped . . . over 600 in 
recent months . . . in August every business day 
five or more Printers and/or Bookbinders or- 
dered the 


New Junior 17x22 FIVE-FOLD 
Automatic BAUMFOLDER ... 
Goldmine 


ia aieabi 
Only *BH month tor 30 months 


It's a many-purpose, many-PROFIT 5-fold auto- 
matic folder . . . automatic rotary cutter (cuts out 
bleed trims and end trims WHILE folding) . . . 
automatic scorer . . . automatic PERFORATOR 
(accurate to a hair, end to end). 


Five folding plates . . . 60 different styles of 
folds . . . 4 pages to 24 pages in one operation. 
Folds thinnest bible stock or onion skin. Perfec- 
tion in accuracy . . . no less. Production that 
creates GOLDEN profit . . . has broken through 
the “ceiling” that paper can travel automati- 
cally . . . the ultimate in production (profit). It 
will pay for itself over and over long before you 
pay for it. 








The illustration shows the Friction-Fed 
Model. The Suction-Pile Feed same initial 
but $13 per month additional. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM INC. 
615 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 








The R &B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 


for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 


. | 
AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS 
& 


Special purpose equipment for the 
Graphic Arts Industry 


CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM 
THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS *« FOUNDED I& 
DEPT. | 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12 








Send Coupon for SPEED-FLEX !n 






F Orville Dutro & Son, Inc. 
1206 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 











Please send me immediately full information i 
B on the SPEED-FLEX, fastest and most modern t 
ff job press for all types of form printing. i 
E i 
b Name f 
: Address ; 
i City Zone State ; 











: SPEED-FLEX presses are designed and sold exclusively by Orville Dutro 
Bt & Son, Inc., and are manufactured in the modern facilities of Western if 
Gear Works, Lynwood, Calif., machinery and gear manufacturers for 

more than 50 years. t 
ee 








NOW! All you need to know about 

PRINTING Printing Inks by George M. Halpern 

PRESSMEN! The book that gives you complete information to 
help you solve all your printing ink problems. 











“PRESSMAN’S INK MANUAL” 


Loaded With These Vital Subjects: 


INK PROBLEMS, Causes and Remedies * ESTIMATING INKS © INK MIXING 
AND COLOR MATCHING * COLOR CLASSIFICATION * INK AND PHOTO 
ENGRAVING RELATIONSHIP © PROCESS PRINTING © INK AND PAPER a 
RELATIONSHIP © HOW TO MAKE AN INK LOG es 








After Publication $6 00 


Price Will Be 


AND BE SURE 
YOU KNOW 
YOUR INKS! 


| Publisher: Bullinger’s Guides, 303 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. A 


“sae pice 94,75. trva 
Send Check or M.0. 

















VANDERCOOK 
PRE-PRESS EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by the largest producer of proof presses 
and other pre-press equipment for letterpress, offset 
and gravure. Write for a catalog. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 North Kilpatrick Avenue 


NDERCOOK 
N go PRESS 


Chicago 51, Illinois 
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Classified 


soins rine: | DEORS. 


culde 


BINDERY 








Engdahl 
Bindery 


DIVISION OF C. 0. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy.” 


2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, Ill. 
Telephones: Maywood 9000 and 
EStebrook 8-8787 (Chicago) 











BRONZERS 


@ MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—For all presses. 
Some rebuilt units. C. H. Henschel Mfg. Co., 
W. Mineral Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, FANS, AD- 

VERTISING NOVELTIES—Do your own im- 
printing or we do it for you. Sell your regular 
Printing Customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 
6540 Cottage Grove, Chicago 37, IIl. 





e CALENDAR PADS — 67 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures. Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 





OUR 20th YEAR OF 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


For Prompt Shipment — 

3V-45 Miehle Verticals 

Miehle 4 and 41 Units 

C & P Craftsman Automatic 10 x 15” 
LSB 17 x 22 Harris Offset 

LSQ 26 x 40 Harris Offset 

2 Whirlers and vacuum frame 
Seybold 44 and 50” cutters 


e e 
NEW Rosback, Challenge, Vandercook, 


Halley, Thompson, Morrison, Amsco 
equipment 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS, Inc. 


3312 North Ravenswood, Chicago 13 








h aYa\i¢? 
TOUGH TEMPER DIES 





RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 














FOR SALE (continued) 


FASTER, EASIER 
wfetcicii vic) 


SYV7TRON 


“Vibrating” BIN TYPE 


PAPER JOGGERS 


Because they 
eliminate hand 
patting, turning 
and riffling. 

Because they 
will jog heavier 
lifts of stock 
many times fast- 
er than by hand. 

Write for Folder 


SYNTRON CO. 

















575 Lexington, Homer City, Pa. 








FOR SALE (continued) 





Insist on Megill’s 


Gauge Pins 
for use on all Job Presses 


MEGILL'S ==, 
PATENT 


Spring Tongue ® 
GAUGE PINS $1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL'S PATENT Original Steel ® 
"Weineteenar GAUGE PINS 


HEAD 12, 15 OF 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 
Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 

THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 














£41 Miehle Two Color Automatic Unit 
341 Miehle One Color Automatic Unit 
# 2 Miehle with Cross Feeder X. D. 
# 2 Kelly, 24x35 

B Kelly Special 

Miehle Vertical 

Harris S7L, 36x48 


Potter Offset 34x46, Pile Feeder, Pile 
Delivery 


54” Seybold Cutter, Power Back Gauge 
Complete List on Request 
BIE] ERNEST PAYNE CORP 


82 BEEKMAN STP 


TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 





BOTHERED WITH 


OFFSET? 
YOU NEED AN ANTI-OFFSET 


JOBMASTER 


w% Installed very quickly on 
Multilith, Kluge or Davidson. 


% No moving parts or compressor. 


% Sprays dry powder 
directly on deliv- $4350 


te. 


ered sheet... ad- 
justable control. 
Developed by a pressman with 
over 20 years’ experience. Fully 
guaranteed. Larger model for 
many other presses. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
write 


JOBMASTER COMPANY 
1016 First Ave. So. © Seattle 4, Wash. 














AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


THEIR PRESSWORK HAS 
MADE THEM FAMOUS 





SEE FOR YOURSELF, ORDER A _ SET 


AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. 
225 N. New jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





@ FOR SALE Harris Offset press 21 x 28 LSN 

in perfect condition. Now running fine color 
jobs. Installing larger two color press in Octo- 
ber. Press available immediately with approxi- 
mately 200 plates. Howard Company, 119 N. 
Washington St., Peoria, Ill. 








FOR SALE 


6/0 TC Miehle ¢11503, with Dexter 
Feeder & ext. del. 

6/0 SC with Dexter Pile Feeder and 
ext. del. 

5/0 Miehle for die cutting, Alamo Lift. 

2/0 Miehle, Bed 43” x 56”, with Dexter 
Pile Feeder and ext. del. 

#10 Babcock, 43” x 55”, Dexter Pile Feed. 

t4—4 Roll. Miehle Auto., swing back unit. 

"C" intertype, {12835. 

C3SM Intertype {7867 

#8 Linotype, 3 magazines. 

£14 Linotypes, Single Keyboard 

Kelly Presses: #1 22” x 28”—{2 22” x 34” 
B-17" x 22” 


22” x 28” Miehle Horizontal 

27" x 41” Miller Major No. 5967 

27” x 41” Two-Color Miller 

LSS Harris Offset Press, 35” x 45”. 

LSG Harris, 2-color, 46/2" x 6812". 
Christensen Stitcher, 5 stations, 2 heads 
12” x 18” C.&P. Rice Unit 

Monotype Giant Caster, molds and mats. 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. Market 7-3800) 
323-29 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 
FOR SALE (continued) 





EQUIPMENT WORTHY 
OF YOUR ATTENTION 


2 28x42 two-color sheet-fed Rotary Clay- 
bournes and one 28x42 five-color sheet- 
fed Rotary Claybourne. All 3 presses 
have stream feeders, ball bearing jour- 
nals and AC motor equipment, in top 
mechanical condition, available now 


46 Miehle two-color Unit, 3 years old 
56” two-color Miehle Unit, 1 year old 
48x71 two-color Claybourne, 3 years old 


4/o Miehle Unit with Dexter Suction Pile’- 
Feeder, rebuilt, guaranteed as new 

LSG Harris Offset Press (4612x681 two- 
color) 


GT Harris Offset Press (41x54 two-color) 


LB Harris Offset Press (41x54 single- 
color) 


” 


3 Seybold Paper Cutters, 64”, 50”, 44 


We can fill your needs for good 
modern productive equipment 


” 





We Need Individual Units 
And Complete Plants 


We especially need large single 
and two-color Miehle Units at 
premium prices 


PRINTERS EXCHANGE 


"Producers of the Speedisealer” 


624 S. Dearborn Chicago 5, Ill. 
WA 2-5344 

















Amsco 
Chases 


% Electric-Welded - 
* Square and True 
* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Elghth Ave., Long Island City, W. Y. 














OFFSET PRESSES 
Single and Multicolor 


NEWSPAPER PRESSES 
Flatbed and Rotary 


COMPOSING ROOM 
LETTERPRESS 
Platen and Cylinder 
BINDERY 


Write Your Requirements 








BEN SHULMAN associates, INC 








FOR SALE (continued) 





YOUR OWN 
OR YOUR 

COMPANY 
NAME ON 


Excitingly new this year! Remember your friends 
and customers with something that will make 
them remember you. Each cigarette printed 
“MERRY CHRISTMAS & HAPPY NEW 
YEAR.” Each red and green wrapper printed on 
one side with your name or your company name 
and with a Christmas tree on the other. Priced 
just slightly higher than ordinary brands. 5 to 14 
cartons—$3.00 per carton, 15 to 24 cartons— 
$2.80, 25 to 99 cartons—$2.50, 100 or more car- 
tons—$2.30 per carton. Add your own state tax 
to all prices. Specify name for imprinting and 
delivery date but order NOW to permit time for 
printing. Cigarettes delivered FRESH, postpaid: 
SPECIAL: We also make advertising cigarettes 
for conventions, sales meetings and dozens of 
other promotions with company ads, slogans, 
trademarks, etc. Write for prices, samples. 

None of your customers ever had anything like 
this before. Rush order now for prompt delivery. 


YOUR NAME CIGARETTES 
125 W. Hubbard, Dept. Y-2010, Chicago 10, Ill. 





FOR SALE 
Model K Cleveland Folder. Excel- 
lent working condition. May be seen 
in operation. 
The Regensteiner Corporation 
310 S. Racine Avenue, Chicago 7, Ill. 











e SALES & ORDER BOOKS — BUSINESS 

FORMS, One-Time Carbon Forms, Envelopes 
and Tags. Free Illustrated Price Lists. ERSCO, 
Cor. Compton Avenue, Bronx 61, N. Y. 





@ MODEL NO. 5 Little Giant, Motor equip- 

ment 220 volts, 60 cycle, single phase. Press 
has been operated correctly. Selling to secure 
larger equipment. Price $2,500.00 f.o.b. Hatties- 
burg. Commercial Stationery Company, Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi. 





HELP WANTED (continued) 


@ SALARIED POSITIONS, $3600 to $30,000. 

This confidential service for outstanding men 
who desire a new connection, will develop and 
conduct preliminary negotiations without risk 
to present position. Send name and address for 
details. Tomsett Associates, 336 Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





INSTRUCTIONS 


LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery, 3405 W. 47th Street, Chi- 
cago 32, Illinois. 





SITUATION WANTED 


@ ROCHESTER INSTITUTE of Technology 
publishing and printing graduate who ma- 
jored in offset lithography, desires position with 
expanding firm. Five years experience in both 
letterpress and offset. Box L-5, The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson, Chicago 6, IIl. 





@ LITHO PLANT AID. Man skilled in ruling 

of forms, preparation of copy and layouts 
for camera, use of typewriters, including Vari- 
typer and I1.B.M. “‘Special’’, mounting negatives 
for plates, stripping, opaquing, camera and dark 
room work. Acquired experience in Montreal, 
Canada—now living in Los Angeles. Age 40. 
Box L-36, Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson, Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 





@ ENERGETIC YOUNG EXECUTIVE (33) 

wants to locate with progressive printer. 
Fully experienced in financial and cost account- 
ing and familiar with the problems of print- 
ing production control. Will send photo and full 
details on request. Box L-40, The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 6, IIl. 





STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

me Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
oO. 





STITCHING WIRE 


@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 

ninety-three years of wire drawing experi- 
ence. Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by 
leading dealers everywhere. 





e@ FOR SALE—Tubular casting box and tubu- 

lar plate finishing machine. Also Model 5 
Linotype in good condition. All these are now 
in use at Riverside Daily Press, 3779 8th Street, 
Riverside, California. 





@ AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and rebuilt 

printing equipment on easy terms. Write 
for free list. Missouri Central Type Foundry, 
Wichita, Kans. 





HELP WANTED 


@ ESTIMATOR. Position open for alert young 

man, preferably college trained, with esti- 
mating experience in litho and letterpress. Write 
qualifications in detail and salary requirements. 
William G. Johnston Co., P. O. Box 6759, Pitts- 
burgh 12, Penna. 





e INSTRUCTORS for Hand Composition, 

Monotype, and Press Departments of modern 
trade school. Write Box L-39, The Inland Print- 
er, 309 W. Jackson Blv., Chicago 6, IIl., giving 
your qualifications. 





@ PRINTING PLANT SUPERINTENDENT. 

Excellent opportunity for the right man to 
locate with a rapidly growing progressive print- 
ing plant located in a small Midwestern city. 
This company is looking for a well qualified 
plant ‘superintendent with letterpress and offset 
experience. Employ approximately 250 in the 
plant. Buildings clean and modern throughout 
and well equipped. Salary open. Contact Box 
L-38 giving resumé of qualifications. 





TYPE FOUNDERS 


Be ready...write for ACME’S 
new 128-page Specimen and Price List 


Free! 


All the types you want are there. Write: 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


BHO WBUAL 


You will want this exclusive yng design 
cast by Perfection i bg Pommdry Metal. Prices 
and specimens sent FREE. Fonts or sorts— 
24, 30 and 36 point. Write Today! 


PERFECTION TYPE - INC. 


ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 
faces, always dependable. Write for circular. 
Northwest Type Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





@ FOUNDRY TYPE & PRINTERS EQUIP- 
MENT. Catalogs sent free on request. Write 
Perfection Type Inc., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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OUTSTANDING FEATURES... 


through ventilation — quiet opera- 
tion — AGMA speeds — long life — 
every unit operates in any position. 


Simplified gear system — balanced 
design — compact — rugged — heavy 
overhung loads—highly efficient— 





power modernization 






demands 


modern 
engineering 
design 





abundant lubrication—low output 
shaft — Herringbone Rotor—positive 
oil seals— protected —streamlined— 


Ask for your copy of pictorial bulletin 
No. F-63 showing Sterling Electric Power 
Drives Turning The Wheels of Industry. 











TE Lin aaneaee: 
MOTORS 
Plants: New York 51, N. Y.; Los Angeles 22, California; Hamilton, Canada; Santiago, Chile. 
Offices and distributors in all principal cities. 








Magnifiers 









Has very flat field and great covering power 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 
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Better Makereadies 
in less time... at lower cost! 


Write for free booklet which tells how 
to make your own “Precision” Over- 
lays. Best possible makeready in mini- 
mum time. Manufactured and sold 





THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
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J. A. RICHARDS CO. 
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RICHARDS’ “Clipper” 


FIRST— 

Rolling Table Saw—Built in Storage 
Automatic Foot Switch 

Instant change Saw to Saw Trim (PAT.) 
152 Pica Gauge—Two Sizes of Tables 
“Bulldog” Safety Clamp 

Plus other Richards’ original Features 





The First in KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
903 N. PITCHER ST. 
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THE LAST WORD 


BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 














¥%& Close on the heels of the French group of printers, which 
visited this country during the summer, came a number of 
Swiss Master Printers, all of them members of the Swiss 
Master Printers Association, with headquarters in Zurich, 
to tour American printing and engraving plants, and print- 
ing equipment manufacturing installations. They spent the 
last few days in August and nearly all of September in 
Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington, Philadelphia and 
New York, studying printing and engraving methods in 
use in the United States; their interests also included pro- 
duction methods, labor relations, and other matters per- 
tinent to the industry. 

It is interesting to note that these 12 Swiss Master Print- 


ers came at the instigation of their own trade association 
and that their expenses were paid, not by the U. S. Govern- 
ment but by the participating members themselves. This is 
a refreshing change of procedure, but you may leave it to 
the Swiss to think of something original like that. 


¥%& ‘Get out the damn scrap!” That’s how Charles E. Wilson 
talks about the “emergency urgency” of moving scrap from 
the junk yards and industrial scrap piles to the steel plants. 
The situation is really bad, Mr. Wilson says, so it behooves 
all you printers to let go of that antiquated, obsolete type- 
setting machine, that broken down old cylinder press that 
smacks of the Gay Nineties, or anything else that will help 
the scrap metal drive. And while you’re at it, don’t forget 
about the Government order to get rid of zinc, copper, elec- 
trotypes, lead mold nickeltypes, etc. And our motto, which 
we've had done in needlepoint in 10 colors and put on our 
wall above the desk, is “Do It Now!” Let’s “get out the 
damn scrap!” 

¥* The bulletin of the National Association of Photo-Litho- 
graphers carried a bulletin the other week that Local No. 1, 
A.L.A., introduced a resolution, passed it and referred it 
to the International for adoption, to the effect that members 
of the Union would not be permitted to belong to either the 
Litho Clubs, the Young Lithographers or the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen. 

Just what is this Union business coming to, anyhow! We 
echo the sentiments of Walter E. Soderstrom, NAPL’s 
executive secretary. “Could it be that shop men are learning 
too much at these meetings? Are they learning how to do 
the job better and quicker? If common sense means any- 
thing, then this resolution should be filed in the waste 
basket.” Amen, brother, and the quicker the better. 





— enna, 
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¥%& Somebody sent us a clipping from the New England 
Homestead. At first we thought it belonged in our “Do You 
Know That ... ” department, which is where we place 
most of the lesser news items from hither and yon, but on 
second look decided its clever barb belonged right here. It 
started out innocently enough: “DO YOU KNOW That 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg address contained 266 words: The Ten 
Commandments contain 297 words; The Declaration of 
Independence contains 300 words, and that the OPS order 
to reduce the price of cabbage contains 26,911 words?” 

% We couldn’t resist telling you about something we read 
just a few days ago in the News Letter of the Master Print- 
ers Association of Newark (N. J.) and Vicinity, Inc.: “Do 
You Recognize This Portrait of a Man? ‘Without him... 
tyrants and humbugs in all countries would have their own 
way. He is a friend of intelligence and thought . . . a friend 
of liberty ... of freedom ... of law .. . indeed the friend 
of every man who is a friend of order. * * * ‘Of all inven- 
tions, of all discoveries in science and art... of all the 
great results in the wonderful progress of mechanical energy 
and skill . . . the printer is the only product of civilization 
necessary to the existence of free men.’ Yes, it’s YOU, as 
‘painted’ by Charles Dickens!” 
¥% So they’ve gone and done it at last! And just as soon as 
the House and Senate can get together on a compromise 
arrangement, we'll have higher postage rates, not only on 
some first class but on magazine and newspaper rates as 
well. It would appear that the Government is doing its best, 
at least in the Post Office Department, to help the inflation 
spiral in its upward spin. Newspapers in some cities have 
already increased their single copy rates to 10 cents, annual 
subscription rates-on many magazines have gone up, not to 
mention the rise in advertising rates general throughout the 
printing and publishing industry. And most of it in recent 
weeks has been in anticipation of the increased postal rates. 
AND what has the Government done to cut down on the 
tons of useless franked mail sent out by Congressmen to 
constituents who never bother to read it? Have the millions 
of pieces of bureaucratic drivel been reduced in any way? 


¥% But let’s end the column this month on a note of humor. 
We read somewhere the other day that two paper mills in 
Jamaica plan to use as raw materials banana trash, wild cane, 
sisal waste, wastepaper, and corata weed. That’s really 
scraping the bottom of the garbage can! 
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Try Cromwell Yourself! 
Fill Out This Coupon For a 
FREE Working Sample— 


CROMWELL paper company 


4801-39 South Whipple Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


donit aay’ Tympan 
ay CROMWELL’ 


With Cromwell Special Prepared 
Tympan, your make-ready troubles 
are over. It’s extra hard. Every sheet 
is uniform throughout. Cromwell 
Tympan has amazingly high tensile 
strength and absolute resistance 
to oil, moisture and atmospheric 
changes. With Cromwell you get 
clean, sharp impressions every time. 
And it’s UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! 


Cromwell Paper Company 
4801 South Whipple Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


I'd like to try Cromwell Tympan. Please send me a sainple sheet. 
No obligation, of course. 
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Fussing around with 
Liners or Mold Changes 


is a thing of the past now in hundreds of 
composing rooms, thanks to the Intertype Six- 
Mold Disk. Instead of being mold mechanics, 
operators can turn that valuable time into in- 
creased production of type. 


@ Take newspaper setting for example. Without 
changing a mold or liner...an operator can set 
single or double column heads, text, classified 
and every kind of display including overhang 
slug grocery copy. All slugs can be 30 ems wide 
or less...instantly cut to desired width with the 
Mohr Intertype Saw. Body sizes can range from 
5 to 48 point...The automatic ejector selector 
mechanism puts the correct ejector blade into 
position automatically. 


@ What does this 50% increase in mold capacity 
mean in today’s competitive market? It saves 
you non-productive machine time and it eases 
the operator’s task. .. Widely used in newspaper 
plants, trade composition houses and job print- 
ing establishments, the Intertype Six-Mold Disk 
has proved it can take care of all but.the most 
exceptional requirements. 


@ Ask your Intertype representative to explain 
how the Six-Mold Disk can prove its value to you 


Look to Progressive Intertype 


Intertype Corporation, Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles New Orleans Boston 


Text in 10 Pt Regal. Intertype T-M reg. 
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